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" The new order must be based 
on a recogmtion of political and 
economic freedom of all nations 
subject only to world adjustments 
mutually agreed upon for common 
good. Every form of domination or 
exploitation by one people of an- 
other must be eliminated Full ra- 
aal equality should be recognized. 
International and national planning 
of production, transport, distnbution, 
raising of matenal and cultural 
world standards, especially of eco- 
nomically backward nations, are 
necessary Production must be for 
consumption not for profit. Private 
monopolies and special privileges 
should be ended "* 

^aiva^axtaC 

• Message read at a nMcting of the Progressive Group held 
On March lO at the Green a Hotel when the author spoke on 
Jawabarlal Nehru’s Conceptbio of a New t\or1d Order 




INVITATION 


A preface or foreword to a book is generally 
as much an introduction of the author 
and the theme to the public as it is an invn 
tation to the public to study the subject 
in the light of the author’s standpoint A 
study so made may be single pointed but 
IS not exclusive for it suggests several other 
allied points of view from which the subject 
and the subject matter may be studied 
The author of the preface too m performing 
his difficiult and at times delicate task, 
brings his own angle of vision to bear upon 
the study and mcidentally, though um\it 
tingly projects himself info the arena Nor 
IS the subject of portrayal m these pages 
^ studied in any limited or circumscribed 



sphere. If Gandhi — the man and his mis- 
sion, embraces a whole universe of activities, 
Jawaharlal — the man and his ideas, like- 
wise cover a wide range of activities spread 
over the whole universe. But then the 
difficulty for the introduce or inviter is 
that he is a contemporar}’^ of the subject of 
study — one who has been in close contact 
with him — ^though he has not enjoyed his 
friendship much less his confidence. This 
perhaps is less a disqualification than other- 
wise in discharging the somewhat em- 
barassing duty of writing the foreword, be- 
cause he has never been a receipient of 
favours from him — ^much less a suppliant 
for them. With this background, let me 
proceed to give a few pencil sketches of 
Jawaharlal whom I love to call by this 
abbreviated name, not merely because he 
hates the prefix Pandit but because the 
former being a decade older in age as well 
as a decade senior in pubhc life, I claim 
the right to address him with a certain 
endearment. 

Shall we now get to grips with the subject? 
Jawaharlal is an exceptional personage in 
every way, for there are few who are the 



sons of great men, that have become great 
themselves — and great not decades after the 
demise of the father but great before his 
> ery eyes, indeed great as his very successor, 
to the Presidentship of the Indian National 
Congress When we remember how Jawa 
harlal received his education m England, 
we can understand two things m particular, 
namely liis wide outlook, though of the 
western type, and his partiality for young 
men who have likewise recei\ ed their educa 
tion m Europe or Amcnea — a partiality 
which he not only does not conceal, in the 
choice of his colleagues and collaborators, 
but which he reveals in his treatment of the 
indigenous stuff here In his laborious 
habits and lo\e of thoroughness lies the 
secret of his success, even os in his intense 
sincerity of purpose and readiness for sacn 
fice, lies the secret of his populojntj ith 
his acquaintances, he is resen ed to a degree 
with his friends he is intimate and hearty, 
to the stranger he is courteous, to a col 
league he can be rude His intense e\ 
citabiht\ and “unbalanced emotionalism” 
account for his rapid decisions and his firm 
adherence to them Seldom docs he take 



a suggestion from others and not seldom 
does he brush them aside with contempt. 
He is supremely conscious of his talents 
wliich are undoubtedly of a high order, 
and therefore evinces the superiority com- 
plex which springs natural to him for he is 
superior to many, but there lurks some- 
where in him an inferiority complex as 
well — ^lie would not like to be considered 
inferior even to Gandhi. Latterly he has 
not accepted the drafts prepared by his 
Bapu but almost every resolution has been 
drafted by himself — as the public can well 
judge. 

Jawaharlal begins his discussions with a, 
thunder, — abuses everybody about him, 
curses the temperament of his countrymen, 
criticizes Gandhi’s religio-ethical rhodomon- 
tade, speaks about Russia, Spain and China, 
and creates the disturbance that a cro- 
codile causes in thigh deep waters when its 
prey on whom it has a firm hold, makes a 
gentle attempt to escape from its grip. 
It is all slush and mud, eddies and whirl- 
pools, splashing and beating. Presently 
Jawaharlal calms down, and chooses a con- 
crete victim for his vehement diatribes. 



The day is over, the night is a busy one 
The midnight oil bums, the midnight cur- 
rent runs on, till the early hours of the 
morning and a fine, cnsp, scintillating, ef 
fulgent draft is ready nhich is an essay 
on the distempers and dangers of the day 
Till lately however, it looks as though there 
has been an agreement between him and 
his Bapu that he should allow Bapu to 
do what he likes, while Bapu 'should leave 
him free to say what he likes “I am sorry 
I can’t oblige Lord Stanley” — said Jai\a 
harlal once ‘‘Gentlemen, you have been 
too long here, get out ” said he recently 
These ejaculations are perfectly compatible 
with a loyal support of a well reasoned 
Congress Resolution 

One could not know what view Jawahar 
held on war resistance — ^was it nonembar 
rassing individual Civil Disobedience ? or 
was it pacifist policy or pure nonviolence or 
‘mass civil disobedience — and no damned 
nonsense?’ But on all vital occasions, he 
was content to trot along the path marked 
out for him by Gandhi Only dunng the 
visit of Sir Stafford Cnpps, Jawaharlal has 
chalked out a course — all his own Indeed 
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he had not seen Gandlii after his release in 
December 41 — ^until a’ formal meeting of 
the Working Committee summoned him to 
Wardha. He was not keen on Wardha 
as the venue of the A.I.C.C. in January 
1942. He considered Wardlia a sleepy hol- 
low in which is ensconced this philosopher — 
Gandhi with half a dozen attendants who 
could never see beyond their nose or at 
the most beyond theh toes. The fact is 
that he was too forward for Gandhi but 
was unwilling to cut himself adrift from 
his care, tutelage and guidance, as others 
had chosen to do. All this is proof of his 
intense struggle to remain loyal to the 
Congress and reconcile that loyalty with 
his own restlessness, his dynamic energy, 
the broad sweeps and wide curves through 
which his mind moves. For all the world, 

he would not turn a recalcitrant. 

* 

Jawaharlal’s character and outlook in this 
respect are worthy of emulation. If the 
prevaihng tone and temper of the Congress 
— ^its Working Committee runs against his 
own, he quietly selects a place abroad and 
sails or flies away thither. He charges him- 
self with new ideas and returns with an 
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electro motiv e force, with a drive and dyna- 
mic energy that overcomes the inertia of 
the Congress and sets it m ev er accelerating 
motion Thus it was that he went to Rus 
sia along with his respected father in 1927, 
that he spent a long period abroad when 
he flew to Geneva in connection with his 
wife’s illness, and finally that he toured 
Europe m 1938 when the Munich pact 
v. as coming into being His \ isits to Ce> Ion 
and China were not of this order — thej 
w ere goodwill missions When he was about 
to bo released, rather when his release was 
expected, m No\ember 1941, a suggestion 
was made to Gandhi and emanated from a 
high quarter that he should visit Russia 
which had joined the war four months 
pre^iouslj At the Press Conference after 
Cripps’ mission was concluded (on 12 4 42) 
he stated that he was feeling tired and 
w as inchned to leave India though for 
a w cel» After the A I C C meeting was 
over in Allahabad, a suggestion seems to 
have been made favounng a goodwill mis 
Sion to Russia which may, still see the 
aforesaid suggestion made to Gandhi in 
November, 42 fulfilled 



When it came however to Sir Stafford 
Cripps’ visit, Jawaharlal has deputed from 
the customary personal loyalties. Though 
C. R. and he do not agree on the details 
of deviation, both of them have pursued 
a common course and been helpful to one 
another. C. R. is comparatively a moderate 
before Jawaharlal for C. R. is the intellect 
and Jawahar is the emotion or shall we 
say C. R. is the heat and Jawahar the light ? 
If any single person can claim the credit 
for having kept the national demand of 
India on a high pedestal and platform, it is 
Jawaharlal and none else. Gandhi did 
doubtless accept Independence in December 
1929, But Jawaharlal had forced it to the 
front in 1927 in Madras. At the All Parties 
Conference in Lucknow it was Jawaharlal 
that had drafted an Independence pledge 
and formed an Independence League and 
struck a note out of trme with his father’s 
at the conference itself and thereafter as 
well. It was under his presidentship that 
the Independence Flag was hoisted at 12 
midnight on the 31st December 1929. From 
that day to this, it must be said to the 
glory of Jawaharlal that he had kept the 
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flag flying Cnpps came and we witness a 
strange but reluctant reconciliation to the 
preamble of the Cnpps’s proposals On this 
question of Independence there is a real 
irony of fate in the reversed attitudes of 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal We all know how 
if Defence had been satisfactorily transferred 
to an Indian ^lember, the Working Com* 
mittee w ould ha\ e been aggrecable to some 
kind of settlement At any rate, whatever 
amendments might have been proposed to 
the clauses on non accession and States’ 
people, there is no reference anj-n here in 
the spate of literature that hns g^o^^n up 
around the Cnpps mission to any proposal 
of a change to the preamble winch related 
to the Status of India That is to saj, 
Dominion Status with the right to secede 
is not demurred to But what does Gandhi 
say ? From the fall of France (4une 19-tO) 
Gandhi has adhered to complete Incle 
pendence He told the Vicero> so and in 
the issue of ‘Harijan’ dated April 19th, he 
sajs : 

“I ha\e no doubt about his (Sir Stafford 
Cnpps) goodwill He believed that no one 
could have brought anj thing better for 
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Indian But he should have knoum that at 
least the Cojigress 'would not look at Dominioji 
Status even though it carried the right of seces- 
sion the very moment it was taken. He knew 
too that the proposal contemplated the 
splittmg up of India into three parts each 
having different ideas of governance. It 
contemplated Pakistan, and yet not the 
Pakistan of the Muslim League’s conception. 
And last of all it gave no real control 
over Defence to Responsible Ministers.” 

The vision of Gandhi is a complete circle 
with its centre in India and the chcle is not 
intersected by other chcles. The larger 
world is only a larger circle — ^but one con- 
centric with the smaller. Not so Jawaliar- 
lal’s. His ch’cle is intersected b^* the circle 
of Spain, of China, of America and of Russia 
whose centres, however, are eccentric with 
that of India. Hence, it is that the -sdsion 
suffers from want of focus. Other images 
blur the picture of India formed on the 
retina. There is diplopia, and this alone 
must account for the httle variation on 
the question of complete Lidependence. 

Jawaharlal is 52. It is time that he grew 
sober like most men who reach that age. 

o 
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To those that lm^c known him for the post 
quarter of a centurj, there is, one must 
admit rcadds Msiblc in Iiim, a world of 
change lie has grown Indian ever) cell 
and every fibre without losing Iiis wider 
outlook lie IS proud of his Hindu trndi 
tion without losing kmsliip with the Moslem 
and the .lew, the Chnstian and the Pnrsi 
Tlicrc is also a certain awareness of his 
being a Ilrnhmm but he remembers it onlj 
to feel the call to service and snennee the 
more Ills Communism and bociahsm hove 
all been Indianizcd m accordance with his 
own message to the socialist conference held 
at raizpur “Communism minus y lo 
Icnce” — that is what we want, said he and 
that IS “Gandhism” — said I All these 
jears however of intense fusruslta of Gan 
dhi and samparfa with him have not 
made him a Saltjagrahx If an} biographer 
has recorded his exploits at public meetings 
from Tcnmvelli lo Peshawar and from Ka 
raehi to S}lhct, the list would make one 
feel aghast The wonder is that people 
have suffered them all — not VMthout secret 
resentment or open retaliation on occasions, 
but that verj sufferance proves his wide 
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spread and unprecedented popularity, — 
amongst the politicians of the day. “’Why 
should I not lose my temper ?” he asks 
boyishly. “Beca,use you must look elegant 
and not put on a funeral face or a castor 
oil coimtenance.” I answer. “A^^y should 
I be humble — I don’t understand humihty,” 
he adds. “Because humility irradiates cha- 
racter” is the answer. All sacrifice shines 
to greater advantage and all sendee bears 
better fruit when anger is subdued and 
humihty is cultivated. This is not the mere 
goody goody preaching of an old world 
devotee, but of Madame Chiang-Kei-Shek 
who in her recent article to the New York 
Times headed “Will Dawn come from the 
East?” says : 

“The obligations of nations towards each 
other have been one of the central themes 
of philosophic thought in China for thousands 
of years. One of the greatest of om* sages 
taught that humility, a bitter medicine to 
proud nations, would bring its own und^dng 
reward. 

“He who is great must make humility 
his base. He who is high must make lowli-^ 
ness his foundation 
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“If a great kingdom humbles itself before 
a small kingdom, it shall make that small 
kingdom its prize And if a small kingdom 
humbles itself before a great kingdom it 
shall ^Yln over that great kingdom Thus 
the one humbles itself in order to attain, 
the other attains because it is humble 
But in order that both may have their 
desire, the great one must learn humility 
“The reason ■v\hy rivers and seas are able 
to be lords o\ er a hundred mountain streams, 
IS that thej knou how to keep below them 
“I Iwe three precious things which I 
hold fast and pnze The first is gentleness , 
the second is frugality , the third is humi 
lity, which keeps me from putting mjself 
before others Be gentle, and jou can be 
bold, be frugal, and you can be liberal , 
aioid putting yourself before others, and 
jou can become a leader among ^nen 
‘ The w isdom that echoes back to us from 
half forgotten centimes may supply a need 
that IS particularly felt in the perplexed 
world of todaj and maj aid us m that 
complete revision of our ideas about each 
other that will bring about mutual under 
standing and appreciation between the East 





^^orltl On one occnsion JawaJmr c'isti* 
gates his colleagues ns nibbcr stamps — 
“ j cs as the retort — there arc mans rubber 
stamps an<l at least one puneJung machine 
amongst as ” Ihc fact is that Oantlhi is a 
philosopher and prophet, Jawaharlal is a 
politician and min of (he uorld \ct Gan- 
dhi IS the inspiration and Tnuaharlal is the 
instrument It is thus that the oflinity of 
Jawaliarlal (he politician (o Gandhi sliould 
be explained L\cr\onc knous that tlic> 
arc os fire and uater, but in that scry op 
positcs the real afiinit) abides If Jawnimr 
lal analyses, Gandhi synthcti/cs If laua 
harlal the politician soars high Gandhi broi 
dens the hise and balances Ills centre of 
gravity If Ta^^aharlal the pohticnn is for 
speed, Gandhi is for solumc Jawaharlal 
the politician is like the Godavari that 
starts at ><asik and rolls over highland and 
low ^Mth breakneck speed and permeates 
glen and forest, and cuts through lull and 
dale m mighty torrents, Gandhi is hkt 
the bed of the nver at Rajamahcndrasarim 
— broad in its expanse, unfathomable m its 
depth, tranquil m its pose, albeit quick 
flowing and pouring its contents above the 
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dam into the numerous channels to ferti- 
lize the fallow fields all round, ' bringing 
happiness and prosperity to millions of men 
on earth. Jawahar the politician is like 
the avalanche solid and shining on the 
hill-top and melting away in a trice, and 
feeding the Ganga into which the Yamuna 
pours its contents. Gandhi and Jawahar 
meet as the Ganga and the Yamuna meet — 
the one with its limpid waters of nonvio- 
lence and the other with its turbid contents 
of passion and rage, anger and outburst, 
but both run aside of each other only for a 
while and soon merge into each other so 
as to combine breadth and depth with 
height, science with philosophy, material 
with spiritual and — ^shall we say ? — “vio- 
lence” with “nonviolence.” 

, B. Pattabhi SitabAmayya 

Masulipatam, 

April 21, 1942. 
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PREFACE 

Pandit Ja^^allarlal Nehru has attained an 
unique position in India’s history. His writ- 
ings and his personality and above all his 
sincerity have brought him his deserved 
popularity — thoroughout India and the 
rest of the world 

Jawaharlal is one of those leaders who 
have been responsible to hnk the destiny 
of the Indian people with the common 
struggle of the exploited throughout the 
v\orld His international outlook has been 
influenced by his Socialism and Socialist 
experiments in Russia But his Socialism 
IS not merely abstract nor does he think 
of applying those principles to India with- 
out taking into consideration the existing 
conditions of the countrj. He is one of 





those who hold that the introduction of 
Sociahsm in India must take note of the 
prevailing conditions. 

Jawaharlal’s internationalism is that of 
an idealist, looking forward to a new order 
of things where there will be no want and 
no war. He rightlj’- thinks that India in 
common with her sister nations, China and 
Russia have got a great place to fill in 
the coming order. But naturally the inde- 
pendence of India comes before everything 
else. India must be mistress in ^her own 
house ; only a free India will be able to 
throw herself with the progressive ideas of 
a free world. 

Jawaharlal, the man, always looks out 
of his pictm’e as a statesman. His Avritings 
have brought him nearer to the hearts of 
millions who haA*e never CA’^en seen him. 
The great popularity of his Autobiography 
is not due to the fact that it is a lucid ex- 
position of his political philosophy, it is 
because the book is so human ; it brings 
the picture of a sensitive nature deeply 
affected by the sufferings and inhumanity 
that man has infiicated on man. Those 
little details of his personal life, his love 
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of the beautiful things of the world tell 
more about his personality than a hundred 
statements of his political life do 

It IS common knowledge that Jawaharlal’s 
intellectual and political outlook is coloured 
by Western ideas 

The author, m this book, has given a 
lucid summary of Jawaharlal’s political 
principles He has traced the background 
which IS responsible for those beliefs It is 
a synthesis of Jawaharlals vntings A^hich 
cover 50 many dilTcrent subjects It is to 
the credit of the >oung author that he has 
succeeded in guing a luing picture in so 
short a compass 


Bombay , 
22nd ^lay, 19*2 


BauLABHAi J Desm 
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PREFACE 

In India Jawaharlal has attained a popu 
lanty -which is unique Other leaders are 
respected, looked up to, even loved, but the 
adoration which Jawaharlal receives can 
hardly be rivalled by anyone else The 
mere prospect of coming into contact ^Mth 
him, however distant, evokes a thrill of 
]oy in the hearts of young and old, men and 
women without any distinction • The surg- 
ing crowds who attend his meetings where 
ever he goes, make an inspiring sight And 
this popularity has gone beyond the shores 
of India He has travelled widely in the 
East as well m the West and his name and 
personality hav’e aroused the same enthu- 
siasm in the hearts of men wherever he has 
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gone. He was hailed as the worthy ambas- 
sador of India in Ceylon when he went there 
carrjdng a message of peace and goodwill 
on behalf of the Indian nation as represented 
by the National Congress. Thousands and 
ten thousands ignoring the rigours of rain 
and sun, have waited for hours on road and 
mountain sides, house tops and tree tops 
to have a glimpse of him and to hear a 
word from him. 

People trust him. They have faith in 
him. They know he is engaged in fighting 
their battles, in the fighting of which he 
never spares liimself. They are confident 
he will never betray them and will never 
be tired of the heavy burden of the cross 
he has volunteered to carry for them. 

He is a champion of liberty. A brave 
fighter for the cause of freedom. He hates 
injustice and exploitation. His generous 
nature revolts against all such inflictions, 
whether they take place within the bounda- 
ries of India or outside. It is this hatred 
of injustice which has made him an interna- 
tionalist, and which has got him deeply 
interested in foreign politics and world af- 
fairs. He has tried to visit those afflicted 
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spots of the world which on different occas 
sions came under the heel of reactionary 
and imperialist forces and has always been 
foremost m expressing his fullest sympathy 
for their cause 

He has wide vision and invariably news 
problems m their relation to the totality 
of life He finds himself incapable of isolat- 
ing any particular incident, subject or item 
from its historical background That is why 
It sometimes happens that he loses himself 
m the vastness of his own subject, that is 
also tlie reason why he speaks for such long 
hours from the platform 
However the centre of his work and devo 
tion IS India, the land of his birth He 
chafes under the chains of its slavery He 
feels their weight as it were on his body 
and IS ceaselessly engaged m the effort to 
break these chains Long years of Jus youth 
have been spent m jail into which he has 
been thrown again and again by those who 
today profess to be fighting the battles of 
freedom and democrary But he is busy 
serving India whether inside the iron bars 
of the British jail or outside He has written 
some of his most'Valued books during those 
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spans of leisure which have been forced 
upon him dming the long intervals of his 
incarceration. He will be long remembered 
for some of these books which are of more 
absorbing interest than manj’- a novel. He 
has a quick racy style befitting his impatient 
active temperament, a reflection of his noble 
soul which is ever trying to ascend an 
eternally ascending wave. 

His writings are a source of inspiration, 
as is his personality and both are restlessly 
beckoning to higher and nobler ways of life. 

The story of Jawaharlal’s life has been 
narrated by himself and several others in 
different languages. The following pages 
do not give liis biography in the orthodox 
way. They are more a commentary on his 
life and work. The author has tried to 
give a summary survey of the important 
events of contemporary national history 
which forms an integral part of Jawaharlal’s 
life. He has tried to explain Jawaharlal’s 
ideas on various subjects and the different 
aspects of national life. The second part 
of the book is devoted to an exposition of liis 
ideas and is divideded into twelve chapters 
dealing with socialism and its influence on 
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Indian thought and life ; democracy, the 
Indian National Congress and the Federa- 
tion, Jlinorities and Swaraj, Social Reform, 
Indians Abroad and other allied subjects. 
It has been-shown what contribution Jawa- 
harlal was able to make under all tliese 
many heads. 

Jawaharlal is idolized and loved. But 
it is the future historian alone who will be 
able to make a true appraisement of the 
great contnbution he has mode to the grov th 
and evolution of the Indian people. India 
owes much to him and it is but right that 
the fascinating story of Ins life should be 
told and written and heard and read over 
and over again in many different ways by 
people whom he has served and served well. 

ItAMEsnuai Nehru 

Brj'auston, 

Jul> 1011, Simla. 



THE AUTHOR’S APOLOGY 


It may be considered rather presumptuous 
of me to offer such a volume of analysis 
of the personality and ideas of this great 
son of India, of uhom Mahatma Gandhi 
recently said “ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
IS my legal heir I am sure ulien I pass 
he will take up all the uork I do He is 
a bra\ e and courageous man ” I can claim 
neither the scholarship nor the distinction 
to embark on such a theme but only the 
desire to understand and appreciate with 
all the high seriousness of youth This, 
1 hope, has saved the work from becoming 
unduly adulatory, priggish or preposterous 
In this volume I have made no Heraclean 
effort to prove the rightness of Nehru’s 



ideas but only analysed tliem in the light 
of comparative political and economic 
thouglit and denoted the exact place he 
occupies among contemporary men of action 
and thought. I trust that I have neither 
depreciated the value of his ideas, injured 
their novelty nor dulled their brightness. 
This is not said with the least atom of 
desire to forestall criticisms but from a 
sincere feeling that such a work, however 
inadequate, will be of great use when the 
destiny of India is being settled. In fact 
the scalping knife of the critic causes little 

pam to one whose love of ti'uth makes him 
a severe critic of his own work. 

Surely no one has offered such a volmne 
to the public who is so indebted to others. 
I wish to express mj’ gratitude to Professor 
S. Srikantha Sastri, the eminent historian 
for valuable guidance. If in this work I 
have succeeded m reducing the vast data 
from all available somces of information 
into order, it is mainly due to his help. 

I owe a deep debt of gratitude to Dr. B. 
Pattabhi Sitaramaj^^a for his “ Invita- 
tion’*; to IVIrs. Rameshuri Nehru and IMr. 
Bhulabhai J. Desai for their Prefaces and to 
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Sirs Sarojini Naidu for her appreciatue 
opinion. I ha\e for years made mjself 
a nuisance to a host of friends 5Iy grate- 
ful thanks are due to Professoi V. Ragha- 
\endra Rao for his varm cooperation and 
to Messrs Anandilal Ranideo Podar, J. K. 
Slehta, G. P. Hulheesmg, N G Jog, V. R 
Rao and V. P. Vcnkataramiah for their 
e\ er ready help My sincerest thanks arc 
also due to Slessrs The Associated Ad\ er- 
tisers & Printers and The Popular Book 
Depot This volume is dedicated to my 
\ahicd friend, Mr Morarji Padamse}, nhosc 
prime delight is the ad\ancemcnt of pure 
and healthful literature 


Bombaj , 
July lOlJ 
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THE MAN 

To the world India is symbolised by 
Uvo personalities — Mahatma Gandhi and 
Jawaharlal Nchni. In an age wlien perso- 
nalities make histor>' and in a country where 
all the aspirations and hopes are centered 
round individuals, it is logical that these 
t^vo eminent sons of India should represent 
the national will and ideals. 

It is not a case of a mere wisli being the 
father of the thought whei\ we speak of 
Nehru as the hope of India. By his charac- 
ter and achi<n’emcnts, he represents the 
coming trends of Indian histoiy and in his 
own mental and spirittia! make-up are re- 
flected the inherent complexities of the 
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Indian situation and also a way of resolving 
the difficulties that confront India’s march 
to freedom. 

Biographers have hitherto emphasised the 
contrast between the so-called female and 
male spirits of Gandhi and Nehi’u ; the one 
being basic, enduring, mystic, non-violent, 
religious and with a saint’s compassion ; the 
other representing a man of action, of the 
hour, agnostic, heterodox and humanistic. 
But this contrast is more apparent and super- 
ficial than real. If any dualism of spirit 
as such exists, in the light of Indian philoso- 
phy and psychology we should assume that 
the Purusha or male spirit is inherently 
co-existent, more stable and returning to 
the norm after the balance has been distmhed 
hy the Prah'iti or elemental surge of emotions. 
It is alsp illogical to set off activism and 
inteUectualism against pacifism, non-violence 
and mysticism. 

What is of enduring interest is not the 
difference in pace or technical details but 
what we may call the historical continuity 
of the Indian spirit. This is the secret 
of Neliru’s hold on the imagination of the 
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masses The passionate desire for freedom, 
hatred of tjiannj, lo\e of truth and justice 
and unsu er\ ing belief m non v lolence jire 
common to both Gandhi and Nehru To 
say “ that people listen to Nehru and Nehru 
only to Gandhi and Gandhi onl> to God is 
no doubt a brilliant and final statement of 
the problem But people listen to Nehru 
precisely because Nehru belie\ es in the di\ me 
inspiration of Gandhi 
Of the mightiest imaginatue power and 
>et at the same time a practical statesman, 
dowered with insight and resolution, no 
longer a } outh and not aet an old man , an 
idealist of to morrow with the power of 
li> ing m the present , an Arj an in the deepest 
sense of tlic term and callctl to reconcale 
and represent a sj nthesis of cultures 
Jawaharlal is the crown and consummation 
of India’s genius and patriotism 

Ills life IS a notable example of the extra 
ordmara wnj m which fate moulds a career 
on a definite plan From his mother be 
inherited the trustful look , from his father 
the composure of an aristocrat and from 
his Kashmiri nnceslr} came his inslinctue 
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shrewdness. He has the face of a thinker, 
with a transparent complexion and a finely 
chiselled mouth ; the nose, tliin and well- 
modeiled and the fore-head high and intel- 
lectual ; his cultm*ed voice comparable to 
a ^doloncello ; his features keen from restless 
mental energy and the lines from the nostril 
to the extremities of his mouth give character 
to his comitenance. The lips are delicately 
cut, slight ; but there is a firm chin showing 
determination. His smile is arch, confident, 
as if disguising his pleasure at idolatry. 
One sees in liis face four tiaits ; a profomid 
sadness by the dark rings near the eyes ; 
a lively gaiety by the small pencillings about 
the corners of the mouth, lightning quickness 
of decision by the graceful profile and a 
reflective smile springing fi’om a happy 
sisterhood of intellect and character. In 
the depth of his being tvvo main forces operate 
and strengthen each other ; both a patriotic 
leader and a philosophic enthusiast. His 
qualities ma^’^ be best summed up under the 
word : noble i.e., fulfilling the whole duty 
of man. 

enchants everyone, wJieji he comes 
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into contact \Mth Jawaharlal is his good 
breeding, the cliarm of his personahtj He, 
indeed, far bejond anj other political leader 
of Ills age “ looked into the seeds of time ” 
But this imU not be realised till the passage 
of time de\ clops those sccils into a golden 
harvest Ja^saliarlal uould not ha\e been 
Ja\\aharlal if he would lament, “ Time, run 
back and fetch the age of gold ” 

He IS a child of his age but has outstepped 
it In his writings critical conception and 
warmth of patriotism meet together Other 
politicians might w rite a st> le more imposing 
more versatile, more acute, but I ne>cr 
saw one as ho writes like a man, and that is 
more than most of the other leaders do, aaIio 
ha\c neither the genius of the one sex nor 
the refinement of the other His leading 
excellence is his frankness “ I afii not a 
literary man, and I am not a lustonan , 
what, indeed am I’ I find it difficult to 
answer that question I hiA e been a dabbler 
m manj things ; I began with science at 
College, and then took to the law, and after 
developing \anous interests in life, finally 
adopted the popular and widelj practised 
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profession of gaol-going in India 

He loves life, action and power. His is 
not a sort of falsetto greatness but one which 
has waited and won the approval of events. 
It is in the role of a Titanic destroyer that 
he figures in politics and he is playing his 
part with magnificent grace, courage and 
skill. To estimate chances in such an ordeal 
tests self-knowledge and self-command to 
their depths. He esteems nothing so highly 
as his country, and its freedom and honour. 
This principle is rooted in his temperament, 
spirit and character. Happily, in these supre- 
me tasks of the soldier and the statesman 
he has exercised faculties which shape means 
to ends. 

The scenery of one of the meetings which 
Jawaharlal addresses is a stupendous picture. 
When the band thunders forth “ Vande 
Mataram ” he makes his entrance in royal 
state escorted by charming desasevikas in 
saris of safPron. His apparel is severely 
simple, pure white, in which the only touch 
of liue is the silken chaddar, which resembles 
an amethyst-coloured toga. The khaddar 
cap ‘ an ugly head-gear, the convicts cap ’, 
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lends an ineffable charm. His costume has 
a Roman touch and re calls a young Roman 
senatoi. K\erj’ article of dress is neatly 
adjusted on Ins compact, athletic figure. 

His features breathe an animation, a fire, 
an enthusiasm, a Mvid intelligence not seen 
m an\ other countenance He has a distinct 
smack of the alert-nest. When he mounts 
the lostrum ivith the strict bearing of the 
soldier, the vast surging ciond burst forth 
Jawaharlal'Ki'Jai'\ Fift> two summers 
ha\e not faded his \outhful lustre He 
finds his inspiration m the m\riad upturned 
faces and his oration is not a (light in clocu 
tiou but abounds m suift, argunientatne 
thrusts. ENer\ flash of thought and every 
colour of feeling makes his face appealing by 
expression. There is some gra\e sweetness 
m lus \ oice and he perorates, t\ ith the 
s\\iftncss of a raee-liorsc approaching the 
\Mnning post : 

Tl>e proni!«cJ land nwy jrt be far from u« 
and 'te nia> lM%e to inarch iretirilv through the 
desert* but nho niU taVe away from m that 
drathlc** hope whiclt has survived the scaffold 
and Iniinrn urable tuffenng and sorrow , who wiD 
dare to cru«h the spirit of India which has found 
rebirth again and again after so manj cruci 
fixlonv ? 
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The mob releases its pent-up emotion in an 
exultant cry. 

In a trial of nerve he is attracted by the 
danger. He says : “ Danger seems terrible 
from a distance ; it is not so bad if you have 
a close look at it. And often it is a pleasant 
companion, adding to the zest and delight 
of life. An unimpeachable testimony is 
fui'nished by Gandhi,, when he remarks : 
“ Believe me, if Jawaharlal is not in gaol 
to-day, it is not because he is afraid of it. 
He is quite capable of mounting the gallows 
with a smile on his lips 

He dared to beard a dictator to his face. 
'^'VTien he alighted in Rome, IMussohni had 
cancelled a cabinet meeting and anxiously 
waited to meet him. As the rape of Abyssi- 
nia had shocked his refined feeling for liberty 
he was too contemptuous to meet Italy’s 
Man of Destiny. His actions are all leavened 
by elevated reflection, outgushings of sensibi- 
htj’^. It is the little white untruth to say 
that Jawaharlal vacillates and his vacillation 
is the vacillation of unfamiliarity with a 
new tjq)e of politics wliich has degenerated 
from science to gambling. To defraud liim 
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of consistency is nothing but ^\ily political 
forehandedness. Of him it may be said 
that he is complete in all the greatness that 
belongs to action. 

In Ja^^aha^Ial is personified all the 
revolutionary forces, the sharp and electrical 
forces in conflict \\ith the old'world society. 
No conception of this intrepid ^^nrrior is 
falser than the one that like the tails of 
Samson’s foxes, he carries fire brands and 
sets the country in a flame. The earnestness 
of his feelings has a certain terror in it. It 
is mistaken for ‘ ficrs' temptr The suf 
frages of all vho could boast of his acquam 
tance 1$ that he is a man m the higiiest 
degree amiable and excellent On common 
occasions lus manner is cas\ and agreeable, 
sometimes silent and med1tatl^e, but m 
general snect and spoilise. He !s fond of 
vivacious comcrsation but when he is drawn 
into gvNing an opinion upon anything he 
drops into rcserse- 

His scorn blisters and scalds and when he 
entreats his mood becomes tenderness itself. 
He chastises obscurantists with a whip of 
scorpions. His easy, flowing pen is united 
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to a sense of the humorous. He turns his 
acid critieism into a craekle of jests. As 
Indian nationalism began to bear forth 
foliage and fruit, the Libei’al’s hatred and 
malice spat their poison on its blossoms. 
Fortunately, the skilful gardener neutralised 
its deadly effect before the effusions could 
shrivel the buds. 

A new order of political events has arisen 
in India of which Gandhi and Nehru are 
types. These t^vo types of men have reacted 
upon each other and it is a totalty misleading 
assumption that the ideas they represent 
are entirely due to a pseudo-scientific racial 
classification. Non-violence and adherence 
to truth are not the products of an effiminate, 
emasculated race of commercial population 
— nor is intellectualism and aggressive activist 
spirit the "product of geographical or racial 
environment. If such a theory of the origin 
of non-violence be accepted it will be running 
counter to all metaphysical and scientific 
conclusions. The personality of Gandhi is 
such that out of the dust he can make men, 
out of straw, heroes. Therefore, it is no 
wonder that under Gandhi’s spiritual train- 
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mg Jawaharlal naturally became trans- 
formed 

It IS the same ideal that enables Jawaharlal 
to enkindle the masses and Gandhi to exalt 
them. The difference, if any, is not m the 
ideals and consequently not in the perma- 
nence and durability of the fundamental 
theme but m means and methods. Jawahar- 
lal resembles a high-pow ered raemg-car 
impatient to cover the whole ground and set 
up speed records, whereas Gandhi is a tractor 
slowly but thoroughly breakingup the ground, 
to prepare it for the seeds of the new order 
4gc and experience will mellow and 
produce a finer, more enduring spirit without 
destrojing the keenness and hardness This 
IS realised by Nehru and that is why Gandhi 
and Jawaharlal ha\e receixed the gratitude 
of a loving nation Jawaharlaf can well 
sa^ w ith Rathenau ** For good or for bad 
> ou w ill not find my like again ” 
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CHAPTER I 

SOCIALISM— A WAY OF LIFE 

Socialism by the trend of world events 
has become an accepted means of world 
reconstruction and it is no wonder that it 
should make a strong appeal to the imagina- 
tion and the conscience of Nehru. It appeals 
to him in the scientific economic sense and 
as a philosophy of lifek The bonds of 
economic and pohtical subjection can only 
be broken by revolutionary changes in the 
pohtical and social structure ending vested 
interests in land and industry as well as 
the feudal and autocratic Indian States. 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru, Pre^idenlial Address to the National 
Congress, Lucknow, 190G. 
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Tims the future constitution of the nation 
may be evolved perhaps on tlie Russian 
model but without passing through much 
that is ciuel and painful. As an ideal, 
socialism unless some world catastrophe 
intcn'cnes, w'lll put an end to wars and con- 
flicts which capitalism breeds. 

Socialism has many aspects as Nehru 
realises. In the beginning he seems to have 
been much impressed by Fabianism and he 
considers Webb’s work on Russia to be the 
fniif of much study, characterised by force 
and compass and bearing an imperishable 
value. But the British brand of socialists 
ha\c a ven,’ nnld programme of distant 
change. The Fabmns arc mnotcly con- 
nected with the woikers and the) can be 
called inertly ad\ nncctl liberal intellectuals.' 
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The anarchists are also socialists of a kind 
but though the anarchist ideal is accepted 
as a shining goal many have tried for a cen- 
tralised and strong state government under 
Socialism. Anarchism gave rise to much 
emotion and led to a type of violence wliich 
brought great discredits But intrinsically 
it is a philosophy and an ideal, which has 
appealed to manj’* fine men". 

The syndicalists like the anarchists tried 
to eliminate the state or at least limit its 
power. The industries had to be controlled 
by workers organised in a syndicate in that 
particular industry. And finally various 
syndicates were to elect representatives to 
a grand council which would look aftei' the 
affairs of the whole country and act as a 
kind of parliament without interfering with 
the inner, arrangements of the industry. 
The method advocated by the syndicalists 
was the General Strike to bring the life of 

1. Outstanding instances are the attempts, in 1878 and 
1879, to assasinate William I of 'Germany, King Humburt of 
Italy, and King Alphonso XII of Spain, Tsar Alexander II in 
1881, President Carnot of France in 1895, the premier of Spain 
in 1898, and ICing Humburt in 1900, assasination of President 
McKinby in 1901, King Alphonso XIII in 1900, of the Mikado 
in 1910 and the assasination of King George in Greece in 191S. 

2. Jawaharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 537. 
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the countrj* to a stand*sti!l nnd nch«e\c 
the objective.* 

Marxism does not propose a sudden and 
violent abolition of the state but envisagt's 
a time when the state “vvhithcrs avvaj ” 
having served its purpose of educating the 
people in collective responsibility* The 
Marxist way of thinking was proved to be 
a lever that shakes the stronghold of capita- 
lism and turns the empires round ns if 
they were a globe of pastc-l>oard To Xchni 
Marxism is a way of life and human desires 
and actions can be interpreted b> its pnnci- 
ples It IS a call to action, and an attempt 
to reduce human htstoiy to a logical s>.slcm 
with something of the inevitability of fate.* 


t Laj^nleUe Le Ourrtfr pp SO? SOI S09SII, 

2S3-221 , ilerdith Atkinson Tht Crncrgi in lltalary ’* , 

S\neUtnih Century XCIX (lOSO) pp 703-«0l Witrrcdll Cook 
The General Unke 1031 Sorel in hl< luntnora fq t tolenee lias 
laid great eniplia»n on the myth value of the general atrike It 
U primarily a demonstration of the latent RocinI power of wage 
earners Hy mmiiltancously quilling work In esaentlal industnea 
they hope to bnng about llie fundamental social transformation 
which dynclicalism seeks to achieve 

2 Tlic Slate " JKud Togrls has not aliravs evi*}ed 
“ W ith tlve di«api>earance of classes the state too will Inevitably 
disappear ’ 

Marx says the socialists state dies out erstirbt ab, 
It “whlthers away (quoted by HukhaTin in Marxism and 
Modern Thought p 
8 Ibtd, p 5tl 
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!Marx assumed that in some form or otlier 
class-conflict was inherent in all ages and 
his view of history was that of an ever- 
changing and advancing societ3\ Inevita- 
bly capitalism after passing through a series 
of crises would topple over because of its 
inherent want of equihbrium. 

Nehru hails IMarx as a major prophet 
to Russia and a possible inspiration to the 
ti’oubled world. ^ He saj^s that it is re- 
markable how many of Ms predictions have 
come true. Nehru is keenly alive to the 
universal chai’acter of the pliilosophy of 
sociahsm and the question is no longer 
about its desirability but about the pace 
and methods of advance. He pleads that 
our ideals should be brought into line with 
the gj’eat human goal of social and eco- 
nomic equalitj^ to the ending of all tj’^pes 
of exploitation and to national freedom. 

The present world war has already pro- 
duced a salutaiy effect even on the conser- 
vative minds of British statesmen who have 
put forward the idea of world reconstruc- 
tion after the war. It needed a terrible 

1. See Morris Hillquit, i-Vo/rt J/ara’ (o Lenin, 1921, p. C. 
Sidney Hook, Tmoards the Understanding of Karl Marx, p. 31. 
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stimulus of wholesale slaughter and destru- 
ction of property to rouse the ruling classes 
to a sense of social justice. Democracy 
and self-defence as ill be forced to accept 
some of the fundamental theories of socia- 
lism as the only way out of the universal 
chaos. 

Marxian socialism has been attached as 
a false philosophy, unsound economies and 
a destructiv'c political method." The cri- 
tics of socialism have spared no terms to 
censure the false prophet’s jcnybuilt pre- 
tensious and ruinous system. A materia- 
listic conception of liistorj* is pernicious 
and the economic foumlalions regarding 
value and labour wages and interest ore 
perverted and crazj. The dogma of the 
class-war is radically false as an inter- 
pretation of history.* In short, n« Keynes 


1 K J C ^ Swmy o/kSor(a/iim, pp 282 283, 

1028 IlriJ Narain ^^aTxlsmJt DeQd,j>p 230 202 Mr I’unrh 
went beyond the limit of IrKitlmate humour when he remarked 
“A Kientnt dlvinating fee ber^ with heat bomb* 

rersonally we think it would be cheaper to land two socialKt^ 
on the thinn and let them (!i«ciim what toc!Bli.im really nieani " 
Funtit bebniary 18, 1021 

2. Marx aet forth hie theory of Iii>itory most clfcrtU'ely in 
the following worka i Die deutsthe tHeohgie written In 184a^nd 
publSMied posthumously, in Karl itarx, friedrith htgeh, his- 
loriscfi—Krituche Gesaml—Ausgfibe, ed by I) Ila>ranorf, II 
Vds (102T1031) Aol I, pp 7 07 ,211 210 , FotrTly of 
Philosophy, contribution to the Crithiue of Political f conomy 
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says, Marxian socialism must always remain 
a portent to the historians of opinion — 
how a doctrine so illogical and so dull can 
have exercised so powerful and endming 
an influence over the minds of men, and 
through them, over the events of history.^ 
Again, it is urged that Marxism is socia- 
lism of the industrial proletariat and can- 
not succeed except in a highly industria- 
lized countr5^ The industrial proletariat 
by seizing political power tmns the means 
of production into state property and thus 
automatically abolishes itself, all class 
distinctions and finally the state. Nehru 
modifies Mai'xism to the extent that all 
private property should not be abolished." 


1. Keynes, J. M., The End of Laissez-Faire, p. 34, 1920. 

Heamshaw says, “ Marxian socialism is a reversion to the 

individualistic ethics of the Stone Age and its fantastic economics 
is a mere effdrt to rationalize robbery ” (p. 48). 

Kirkup observes ; “ In the Manifesto of the Communist 
Party, Marx declared that the proletariat has nothing to lose 
but its chains. It has been the unfortunate destiny of himself 
to forge new chains for the working class in the shape of dog- 
matic materialism, a rigid and abstract collectivism and ultra- 
revolutionary -sdews which still hamper it in the task of eman- 
cipation ” (Kirkup, A Histori/ of Socialism, pp. 422-443). 

2. Jawaharlal Nehru, Presidential Address to the National 
Congress, Lucknow, 1936. “ That means the ending of pri^nte 
property, except in a restricted sense, and the replacement 
of the present profit system by a higher ideal of co-operative 
service 
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According to him on the basis of that very 
theory it is absurd to copy blindly what 
had taken place m Russia For its appli- 
cation depended on the particular condi- 
tion prevailing in the country m question 
and the stage of its historical development * 
A sloi\ er tempo can avoid much misery 
and only a revolutionary plan can soUe 
the two related questions of the land and 
industry as well as the other major prob 
lems before the country 
Nehru’s conception of socialism may be 
compared uith empirical colleetiMsm The 
increasing economic legislation m recent 
years has been variously called liberalism, 
radicalism, populansm and progress^ ism 
but the distinctne mark is the collecti\ist 
tendency’. In modern industrial life the 
functions of production are so Ininutely 
subdivided that unlimited cfTort either of 
the capitalist or of the labourer is a -naste 
And only the principle of collectivism can 
make production profitable and at the same 
time the profit motiv e, a competitiv e ten- 
dency and oppressive monopoly can be re- 

1 Jawahatlal Nebm Jfjr AvtMograpJiy p &62. 
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moved. The collectivist rejects the 
extreme form of Mai’xian determinism, the 
theorj’^ of labom'-created value and class- 
war and at the same time discredits the 
theoiy of clear-cut class distinction.^ 

Economic individualism is not neces- 
sarily private ownership which dis- 
regards the rights of labour and of the 
commumtj\ It is also opposed to the ex- 
cessive claims of the capitalist to control 
production and distribution. Collectivism 
stands for public ownersliip, labour legis- 
lation, regulation of prices, taxation and 
land policies. The collectivist does not 
admit that the removal of the incentive 
to competitive activitj^ will result in loss 
of individuality. Every modern state has 
restricted the competitive tendency and the 
desire for economic gain is not the only 
incentive to skilful woi’kmanship. Public 
ownership does not exclude graduation in 

1. See A. Emil Da\'ies ; The Case for Kalionalizalion, 
Clis. VII to XVI. L. T, Hobhouse : Liberalism, pp. 204-213 ; 
John M. Clark : Social Control of Business, pt. iii, 1926 ; Sumner 
H. Slicliter : Modern Econotnic Society, Chs. XII-XIX, 1931 ; 
Ramsay Jluir : Liberalism and Induslry, Chs. XVII ; Edward P. 
Cheyney, Modern English Befonn From Individualism to Socia- 
lism, 1931 ; Neil Skene Smith : Economic Control, Pts. I, II, 
1929 ; Adolf A. Berle and Gardiner C. Jleans : The Modern 
Corporation and Private Property, 1932. 
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rank and m reward This drift is Msible 
e\cn in Russia which under the impact 
of world ev ents has been forced to abandon 
pure Marxist idcolog\ 

Empirical collecta ism assumes that though 
industnes ma> be owned pniately or bj 
corporations or subject to state regulations 
such control is dcmocraticall> necessary m 
order to secure just treatment for the worker 
as well as for the communitj E\cn the 
most conscnative governments and pne 
tieol businessmen now agree that some sort 
of constructive planning is indispensable 
It IS not enough if we possess a faith m the 
tendencj of big enterprise to socialize it 
self In the United States of America a 
Committee on Social Trends reported m 
1933 about the collectivist bias of legis 
lation ‘ It pointed with a vast arraj of 
statistical and documentary evidence that 

1 Betent Soc al Trtruls Jtfpmt of the Pnlulrnt lieiettreh 
CommUtee SVob See Ueview of flotung^ IBS'* The neixnt 
tays It is conce ^ able that without any surrender of out Hi ef 
In the merits of private property individual enterprise and telf 
help the American people vrlU press toward a larger measure 
of pubhc control to promote the common wel&re Dur 

property rights remain but they nodergo a change W e continue 
to exercise an individual iidtiabve but that Initiative has larger 
pass bihtles affects others more (atimateiy and therefor^ i% 
subject to more pubhc control Iteceni Social Trends I xxidu 
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the recent economic, cultural and consti- 
tutional development had not solved the 
problems of unemployment, over-produc- 
tion and social reform. 

There is in our social organisation an 
institutional inertia and in our social philo- 
sophy a tradition of rigidity. Empirical 
or pragmatic collectivism seems therefore, 
the latest tendency avoiding the extremes 
of the earlier philosophies. The funda- 
mental issue of the present is whether poli- 
tical and social liberty can be maintained 
under a regime of economic planning. It 
is a common-place that individualism should 
be displaced bj’^ collectivism if anything 
like social justice is to be achieved.^ 

Socialism has been criticised as exalting 
the community above the individual and 
has degenerated into a cult of the state. 
But the state, it has been made quite clear, 

1. Sir Arthur Salter, Recovery : The Second Effort, 
1932 ; George Soule, A Planned Society, 1982 ; Stuart Clare, 
A New Deal, 1932 ; Charles A. Beard : America Faces the Future, 
1932 ; Wallace B. Donham, Business Looks at the Unforeseen, 
1932. 

The experts hold to Salter’s remarkable phrase “ the world 
economic mechanism has lost its self-adjusting quality ” or they 
deny that it ever had that quality. They all submit “ plans for 
a managed economy ” assigning a large measure of control 
to the state. 
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IS but a means and its recogmsed duty is 
to care for the working classes and promote 
the ideals of freedom and justice, of brother- 
hood and mutual service 

Another facile criticism is to the effect 
that by equalising the human conditions 
it becomes the war cry of the have nots 
against the haves However, Marx him- 
self never assumed complete equality but 
by socialism tried to remove the harmful 
effects of private property and unrestricted 
competition. 

The elimination of the capitalist and the 
expropnation of the land lord are supposed 
to have been preached by the socialists 
and this is stigmatised as rationalised rob- 
bery. But it IS the genuine merit of socia- 
lism that it has drawn attention to serious 
defects in the industnal organisatibn Two 
human rights under socialism will no longer 
be subject to the vagaries of capitahsm 
and class distinction, viz , the right to work 
and for the daily bread 
The eradication of competition and the 
extension of private enterprise alleged to 
be the cardinal tenets of socialism do not 
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necessarily result in a decrease of produc- 
tion either in quality or quantitj*. Other 
forms of competition not based on the 
profit motive operate in socialism, as pre- 
vailing in Russia. Pragmatic or empirical* 
collectivism has been accepted in principle 
by many European governments. It is re- 
cognised that it is- the right and dut\’' of 
the state to intervene in economic affairs 
in order to see that private property does 
not destroy decent standards of living or 
create social injustice. The German Consti- 
tution of 1919, the Estonian Constitu- 
tion and the Constitution of Finland, apart 
from Russia, recognise that the state has 
the power to promote social justice in speci- 
fic ways as by setting up social insurance 
schemes, regulating trade on the necessities 
of life, confiscating royalties and unearned 
increments.’^ 

1. Articles 131. 133 and 157 of the German Consliiution, 
1919 provided : — 

“ The organisation of economic life must conform to 
the principles of justice, to the end that all may be guaran- 
teed a decent standard of living 

“ Property imposes obligations. Its use by the owner 
shall at the same time serve the public good ”. 
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Says Nehru ; Socialism cannot thrive 
in a society based on acquisitiveness. It 
becomes necessarj’ to change the basis of 
the acquisitive society and remove the profit 
motive ”, Socialism cannot be forced on 
a countrj* but inevitably it must prevail 
Hating as he does \iolcnce as a method of 
achieving socialism, he is for as rapid a 
transformation of the social structure as 
possible under the present circumstances. 

The elimination of violence leads to a 
purification of socialism. According to 
Albert SchafTle the future of the world 
belongs to purified socialism. It may be 
regarded as the co-ordination and consu- 
mmation of every form of human progress. 


“ l.abour alialt be under the tpeeial protection of the 
Reich ”. Article S3 of the Frrcnion declared 

that?— 

“ The economic orsanL-.atlon must correti«nd with the 
principles of justice, the object of which is to secure con 
dttions of living worthr of human beings ” 

Article 6 of the Owwiihrfion «f Finland provides — 

“The labour of cilurus shall be under (he specific 
protection of the itate". 

It has been shown that in the ITnited States (in 1933) SOO 
corporations, out of a total of twents odd thousand, cmitrol 
more than hall the total coeporate wealth of the country. 
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inasmuch as it applies to the use of all the 
factors of scientific, mechanical and artistic 
development in harmony with prevailing 
political and ethical ideals. The peaceful 
and eternal progress of mankind is possible 
only in such a rational socialism, where the 
real forces which operate in the modern 
world will be directed by beneficent ideals 
till as Tennyson sings : 

“ Each man find his own in all mens’ good, 

And all men work in noble brotherhood 
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CHAPTER n 

INDIAN SOCIALISM & ITS FUTURE 

Nehru by reason of his conviction and 
sacnfice occupies the foremost place among 
socialists m India He is not an uncritical 
admirer of the type of socialism prevailing 
in the west and realises the necessity to 
modify the principles to suit the Indian 
conditions To him, socialism heing not 
merely an economic doctrine but a vital 
creed he is spurred on to work for Indian 
independence He assures that freedom for 
India IS a fundamental thing and until 
it IS achieved the supreme preoccupation 
of the Congress should be to win Swaraj* 

1 Jftwahaxlal Nehru PrntdenHal Addrtsi to Ou National 
CongTtis Lucknow 1038 
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As the President of the Indian National 
Congress thrice he would have been untrue 
to himself if he had not given voice to his 
sociahst convictions. He desires that the 
Congress should become a sociahst orga- 
nisation and should join hands with all 
other forces in the world which are working 
for the same chdlization. However, he re- 
alises, that the Congress cannot be forced 
to accept the completely socialistic creed. 
Such action would have resulted in a split 
and in the interests of unity he has promised 
to work unswervingly for the independence 
of the country. He says “ it would sm'ely 
be possible for all of us who believe in 
independence to join our ranks together 
even thousfh we mav differ on the social 
issue. ” 

This attitude has been criticised b}'" Subhas 
Chandra Bose, M. N. Roy and other lesser 
self-styled socialists. In this connection the 
history of the Socialist party in India is 
illuminating. In 1923, when a section in 
the Congress formed the Swaraj party to 
contest the elections there were three dis- 
tinct parties divided on this issue ; the 
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No-Changers, the Pro-Coimcil party and 
the Congress Socialists, who held their first 
Conference on the 17th May, 1934. Some 
Indian intellectuals became enthusiastic 
about socialism and started the Congress 
Socialist party. The word * Congress ’ was 
prefixed as indicating an organic relation- 
ship ^\lth the Socialist party. The party 
was hailed as the natural outcome of the 
previous national struggle It claims to 
stand for uncompromising opposition to im 
periahsm, capitalism, foreign rule and fede 
ration. On the constnictise side it advo 
cated adult franchise on a functional basis 
and economic planning The third Socialist 
Conference held at Faizpur declared its 
opposition to the new constitution and plead- 
ed for rcvolutionarj’ parliamentanamsm. It 
gave its support to National Ccfiigress in 
the elections but bilterlj denounced the 
action of the Congress Parliamentaiy Com- 
mittee in refusing to set up socialist radicals 
as candidates. The Conference declared 
that impeiialism taking shelter under 
fascism was attacking the citadel of de- 
mocracy . Therefore, it appealed to the 
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people to refuse to volunteer, to make 
financial contributions or to serve in futiu’e 
wars. 

Nehru impatient as he is of vague talk 
and utopian ideas without the will-power 
to implement them proved a disappointment 
to the majority of socialists, who hoped 
that as the Congress President he would 
use his influence to win over the organi- 
sation to the socialist ideology. Therefore, 
he has become the target of attack from 
various quarters. Foremost among his cri- 
tics is Subhas Chandra Bose, who says : 
“ The position of Pandit is an interesting 
one. His ideas and views are of a radical 
nature and he calls himself a fuU-blooded 
socialist, but in practice he is a loj^al follower 
of Mahatma. It would probably be correct 
to say that while his brain is with the Left- 
Wingers j his heart is with Mahatma 
Gandhi.”^ Then again : “Mahatma Gandhi 
decided to back the candidature of Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru and this was a prudent 

1. Subhas Chandra Bose, The Indian Struggle, 1020-1034 ! 
p. 38 “ Tile Mahatma could henceforward proceed ivith Ids own 
plans without fear of opposition with his cabinet, and whenever 
any opposition was raised, he could always coerce the public by 
threatening to retire from the Congress or to fast imto death.” 
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choice because it marked the beginning of 
a political rapprochement between the 
Mahatma and Pandit Nehru and a conse 
quent alienation between the latter and 
the Congress Left Wing *’* Further he 
argues that Gandhi bj ad\ocating inde 
pendence was able to win o\ cr some of the 
Left Wing elements as well The delibe 
rate ommission of the Left Wingers from 
the list of the working committee members 
was meant by the Mahatma to coerce the 
Congress* \^en the Gandhi Ii^vin Pact 
■nas made, even Nehru failed m his res 
ponsibility, as the only Left Wing member 
of the working committee and as President 
of the Congress to prevent the ratification 
of the Pact • When the Pact w as conclu 
ded Nehru declared that though he did not 
appro% e of some of the terms * as an 
obedient member of the Congress it was his 
duty to abide by the decision Again Nehru 
after the suspension of the Cnil Disobe 
dience movement in 1933 gave expression 
to his socialistic or communistic ideas 

1 Ibid p 191 

2 Ibid p 200 

3 Ibid p 238 
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With the popularity only second to that 
of the ]\Iahatma, with unbounded prestige 
among his country-men, with a clear brain 
possessing finest ideas, with an up-to-date 
knowledge of modern world conditions, yet 
he failed. 

Bose though a convinced sociahst, has 
hardly given a constructive lead to the 
Socialist party. He stigmatises the Con- 
gress Socialists as under the influence of 
Fabian Socialism. He says that some of 
their ideas and shibboleths were the fashion 
several decades ago. He condemned the 
Congress Socialist party for offering a plat- 
form not only to those who are socialists 
by conviction but also to those who were 
dissatisfied with the Congress policy 
of council-entry. It is unfortunate in his 
opinion dhat the opposition to council-entiy 
came from the Sociahst party, because there 
is nothing anti-sociahst in fighting within 
the legislatures if such a policy is otherwise 
deemed expedient. Nevertheless, the Con- 
gress Socialists do represent the radical 
force within the Congress and the country 
!Many of those who could have helped them 
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actively are not available at present. When 
their assistance -wjU be forthcoming the 
party ill be able to make more head*way.* 
Evidently under the impression that he 
himself would help actively and come to 
the assistance of the party he formed the 
Left Bloc, later christened, the Foi^vard 
Bloc, after the debacle at Ilamgaih. 

In his Presidential address at' Ilanpura* 
he said : “ I hold no brief for the Congress 
Socialist party and I am not a member 

of it it IS desirable for tlic Leftist 

elements to be eonsolidatcd and a Leftist 
Bloc can have a raison d'etre onl> if it is 
socialist m character. There are friends 
■who object to such a bloc being called a 
party, but to me it is quite immaterial 
whether you call tliat a bloc, a group, 
league or party. Within the limits pre- 
scribed by the Indian National Congress 
it is quite possible for a Leftist Bloc to 
have a socialist programme. Socialism is 
not an immediate problem for us — neverthe- 
less socialist propaganda is necessary to 

1 Subhas Cbandra Bose, TAe Indian Struggle, 1920'1{I34 

2 Subhas Cliandra Bose, TAm/gA Confess f.t/ei, pp 1.111 
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prepare the country for socialism when 
political freedom has been won.” The ne- 
cessity for a Forward Bloc is thus advo- 
cated by Bose : The Right Wing having 
rejected the proposal for a composite cabi- 
net refused to cooperate with the Left. 
Secondly, no immediate prospect for struggle 
was held out. Thirdly, the Congress Socia- 
lists and the Communists had given up 
the attempt to consolidate the Leftist ele- 
ments. Fourthly, the Right Wingers under 
the guidance of the Gandhi Seva Sangh 
had stolen a march over the Leftists.* 

The achievements of the Forward Bloc 
nave thus been enumerated. It made the 
Left Consolidation Committee superfluous. 
The Royists or the Radieals, the Congress 
Socialists and the Communists * or the 
National Fronters have left the Consolidation 
Committee and only the Kisan Sabha and 
the Forward Bloc represent the Leftist 
movement. The Forward Bloc claims to 
have resisted the drift towards constitu- 
tionahsm and compromise. It frustrated 

1. Statement of Subhas Chandra Bose published in The 
Hindu, May 3. 
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the congress tendcncj to help the v, ar efTort 
It created an atmosphere of struggle and 
the present national movement is due to 
the Fonvard Bloc, which launched it at 
Ramgarh * 

The Fonvard Bloc cannot legitimate!) 
claim the credit for creating the atmosphere 
of struggle nor for being the sole representa- 
tive of the socialist ideologj Apart from 
the personal factor involved, it is difficult 
to see the necessity for such a bloc * Bose 
himself confesses that the programme of the 
Fonvard Bloc is the same as that of the 
Congress The Bloc organisation itself is 
not free from the fascist bent when the mem 
bership is extended only to ofTice bearers 
in all the electn e Congress Committees, 
while in the case of labour and trade union 
organisations elected officers of such bodies 
could be coopted A bloc which fa\ours 
this method is not likely to commend itself 
to the Congress which believes in democracy 

1 Presidential Address by Subhas Chandra Bose delivered 
at the 2nd Session of Forward Bloc Conference held at Nagpur 
The Forward Dloe June 29 1910 

2 Says M N Roy I am atlU to be consnneed that the 
Forward Bloc has some reason to exist 
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Nehru declared that though some socialists 
might have joined the Bloc, its polic}^ had 
not been declared as anything different 
from that of the Congress. The only dif- 
ference of opinion was regarding the pace. 
But there was the danger of such a bloc 
attracting adventm'ers and opportunists. 
Further even fascist organisations had made 
use of socialist slogans. Therefore, tmless 
there was a clear ideology there was the 
danger of diift towards a wrong ' com'se.^ 
The radicals under the leadership of iM. N. 
Roy at first tried to convert the Congress 
to their creed but the lack of a definite 
programme and the personal factor brought 
about an antagonism to even the funda- 
mental tenets of the Congress. R03* con- 
demns non-violence as unhealthj' for a na- 
tion which feels hunger more than any 
other sensation; It has a deadening effect 
on the people’s energy and its inevitable 
sequence is the weakening of the smuggle 
for national freedom.” It is not a spon- 
taneous expression of the sphitual nature 

1. The Hindu, July 13, 1939. 

2. M. N. Roy, The AllernuUvc, p. 2, 1940. 
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of the Indian people. It is based upon 
vested interests, and offers security to those 
who have a monopoly, native as well ns 
foreign, in the face of the rising tide of 
revolution. 

Nehru is charged with unpractical idealism, 
when he repeats the advice given to the 
British statesmen, to recognise India as an 
independent nation.* Nehru eschew s the pos- 
sibility of an alliance opposed to indepen- 
dence and fascism by “ a smoke screen of 
beautiful phrases.” He is trying to commit 
the Congress to a policy which will be 
neither honourable nor beneficial for the 
masses. Roy disclaims any knowledge of 
the working of the Forward Bloc, though 
there may be some affinity between it and 
himself. Regarding the Bloc he says that 
having no distmct ideological foundation, 
it IS bound to fizzle out. Therefore, the 
Radical Democratic party was started by 
him in June 1940, because it is alleged that 

1 Ibid, pp 32 33 Commenting on Nehru s message 
to the Ancs CAronirlr, Roy says •* The Brst thing that impressed 
me is the transparent sincerity of the document , only the 
sineenty appears to he based lauier on the Impractical ideahsnt 
than on an intelligent conviction derived from a correct estimate 
of the realities of the situation a confusion will creat^ 

by a smoVe-screen of beautiful phrases *' 
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tlie Congress war-policj’^ amounts to helping 
fascism. It was hoped that the Congress 
would liberate itself from the reactionary 
influence of Gandliism and rescue the country 
to its true ideals and functions. A magni- 
loquent claim is made that the Radical 
Democratic party is the true inheritor of 
the soul of the Congress.^ The primary 
object of the party is to mobilise the Indian 
people in the world struggle against fascism. 
Therefore, Roy is prepared to make alhance 
with even the most reactionary forces in 
the coimtry. 

It is indeed a strange transformation of 
a personality Avhich once professed to be 
a communist and opposed to imperialism. 
It is but right to ask whether the Radical 
party endorses the view that the war is for 
defence ' of imperiahsm and when fascism 
is defeated how the party proposes to give 
effect to its communist ideal. The various 
vicissitudes in his romantic career in China 
and Russia are not likely to appeal to the 
Indian mind and the lack of any constructive 
programme other than the fight against 

1. The Independent Jndj'a.November lOy 1940. 
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fascism IS a glaring defect 

S Srinivasa Iyengar, who represented the 
purely personal type of socialism was another 
vehement cntie He could not cast his 
lot with any other socialist group His 
advocacy of complete independence, one- 
party government, composite cabinet, equal 
representation for Hindus and Muslims etc , 
are illogical and hardly likely to draw the 
attention of senous thinkers All these 
socialist parties ignore the fact that India 
has to achieve independence only through 
non violence, because of the simple fact 
that Indian people are disarmed The 
socialists can become the strongest party 
only if they can resist the tendency of 
faction and wordy dispute Till now the 
Socialist party is too much preoccupied v, ith 
endless talk about imperialism and revolu 
tion, instead of confining itself to a positive 
and practical programme of social work 
While talking of mass contact, it has very 
rarely come into actual contact with the 
masses And e^en the Kisan Sabha has 
not a comprehensi\e basis of action Socia- 
bsm if earned to the masses will indeed 
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educate and inspire tliam, but the Congress 
Socialist party has yet to learn the technique 
of propaganda. Socialism should not be 
limited to the literate urban ' classes but 
must be founded upon village organisations 
on the soviet model. 

Leaving aside for the moment matters of 
political strategy, the Socialist party must 
give up its role of barren opposition and can 
win an effective majority only in proportion 
to the concrete work it can turn out in the 
villages. Where modern civilization has not 
made its inroads into Indian villages there 
still prevails a sense of community, which 
can be transformed to communism. That 
the Socialist party in India has not produced 
an outstanding figure is to a considerable 
extent due to its failure to capture the ima- 
gination‘of the masses by touching upon their 
problems, which concern them intimately. 

At the same time, Indian socialists must 
realize, as Nehru does, that no socialist 


tP IPffl ^mme on the model of highly indus- 
f^ial^M^countries like Great Britain or 
-^.'^K^can be a success.^ Consciously 


JawahaV^l Nehru, An Autdbxograjihy, pp. 300*308. 
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or unconsciously the sociahst solution of the 
present problems must be adopted and the 
impossibility of proletarian re\ olution clearly 
shows that the Gandhian technique of 
personal sacrifice and intense propaganda 
is the only feasible wav 
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THE DEIMOCRATIC WAY 

Nehru has declared liiniself a socialist 
and a repubhcand According to his reading 
of histoiy, democracy for a long time was 
carrying out the tradition and the ideas of 
the French Revolution.- But, it failed to 
adapt itself to the new conditions of the 
nineteenth and tv’^entieth centuries and in 
India many advanced pohticians still talk 
in terms of the French Revolution and 
the Rights of Man. Nineteenth eentuiy 
was the century of democracy, a century 
when the Rights of Man of the French 
Revolution governed advanced thought but 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru’s Presidential Address to the Lahore 
Congress, 1929. 

2. Javraharlal Nehru, Glimpses of World History, p. 5S0. 
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the post war years of the twentieth century 
put an end to the great traditions of the 
nineteenth century 

Both communism and fascism have 
opposed and criticised democracy, though 
on entirely different grounds Even 
England and France, the only countnes 
whose parliament functions, are outwardly 
democratic and their fascist activities take 
place in their dependencies and colonies * 
Therefore democracy fails when the vital 
needs which move peoples passions have 
to be faced * So long as an apparently 
democratic procedure seems the purpose of 
the possessing classes they use it to their 
advantage to protect their own interests 
It IS necessary to distinguish between two 
types of democracy, one enshrining liberty 
and the other equality Social democrats 
have adopted the latter theory of democracy 
and communism Though it might appear 
entirely alien to democracy as understood 
m England and the United States yet it can 

1 Jbtd p 8''6 See Bbo Jawaharlal Nehru My Auto 
hography (American edition) Epilogue 11141 

2 John Corhui in the Sao York Timer January 6 1924 
Dooh Review p 11 aaye Tbe present era may ultimately be 
known as the era wtuw ovctUikw democracy ’ 
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be a true democracy to suit modern indus- 
trial conditions, where social justice is the 
chief desideratum. 

Democrac}’ begins with freedom and ends 
with equality. The critics of Marxian socia- 
lism urge that bj’ a levelling process on an 
economic plane the socialists kill human 
personality and hence negate democracy. 
The negation of negation is not anarchy as 
contended by some nor is it true that 
sociahsts by accepting democracy and 
defending freedom are insincere.^ 

Democracy to-day has to fight against 
the oppression of capitalism in the economic 
sphere, against an inelastic parhamen- 
tary system in the political field and against 
nationalism in the international domain. 
Due to the stress of war, personal liberty is 
practically dead both in the democratic and 
totalitarian countries. A visitor to New 
York pointed out the statue of Liberty 
to a Frenchman, who replied “ It is very 
very fine. In France we too build monu- 
ments to the illustrious dead.”" If liberty 

1. Brij Narain, Marxism Is Dead. 

2. Nicholas Murray Butler, TJic Family of Nations, pp. 271- 
273. Colonel Knox recently stated that “ Democracy is dead 
in Britain.” 
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IS a moral principle equality is e\ en more so. 
It cannot exist without social justice. Not 
only liberty but also equality depends upon 
self discipline and self control 

How political liberty is increasingly res- 
tricted by economic conditions is the com- 
mon place of recent world history It is 
now the fashion, to assume tliat fascism 
and communism would one day come into 
conflict and the future of civilization would 
hang on the result A tacit assumption of 
such critics IS that parliamentary democracy 
would ultimately triumph and libeity can 
do the work of political reconstruction better, 
more justly, more open mindedly and more 
progressively If liberty will arm itself with 
argument, with action, with convincing 
demonstration of its power to do this, it will 
emerge successful in all ideological conflict 
But as Nehru has pointed out, real de 
mocracy has had no chance to exist so far 
For, there is an essential contradiction be 
tween the capitalist system and democracy 
Capitalism has made use of the democratic 
machinery to make its own position, secure. 
Thus there is no equality under such a system 
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and even the liberty is so circumscribed by 
capitalist laws as to preserve economic in- 
equalities.^ It is impossible to stop the 
advance of the mighty" forces that are at 
work among the hundreds of millions of 
Inunan beings. “ In our own way/’ he 
says, “ in our little corner of the world, 
we can make some slight difference to these 
world forces in space or direction.” 

In India the National Congress stands for 
democracy and equality. It must function 
democratically. The will of the majority 
must prevail, and the minority though it 
might not like the decisions arrived at must 
bow to them, unless, of course, it is a ^^tal 
matter affecting a great principle. This is 
the way of democracj" and any other would 
lead to absolute chaos.” 

1. See Oswald Spengler, The. Decline of the TTest, Vol. II, 

p. 464. “ As the English kingsliip became in the nineteenth 

century, so parliaments will become in the twentieth, a solemn 
and empty pageantry. As then sceptre and crown, so now 
people’s rights are paraded for the multitude, and all the more 
punctiliously the less they really signify.” 

2. The Hindu, July 26, 1939 ; See also Edward P. Cheyney, 

Law in History and other Essays, Ch. i, 1927. He describes as 
one of the great laws of history “ a law of democracy, a tendency 
for all governments to come under the people R. M. Maciver 
The Modern State, p. 340, 1926 ; “ in spite of reverses, the main 
trend of the state towards democracy.” 
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CHAPTER IV 

NEHRU AKD THE ItWIAN CONGRESS 

The Indian National Congress represents 
the evolution of national consciousness from 
its ^ ery inception Its policy has developed 
in the light of international affairs a*nd local 
political events tlirough a period of con 
stitutional cooperation and agitation to that 
of passive resistance, and a definite method 
of action From 1922 non cooperation and 
non violence became two aspects of the 
national struggle This development was 
the logical outcome of a long period of 
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moderation and goodwill towards the British 
governments 

Nehru entered the Congress in 1919 and 
came under the spell of the personality of 
Ivlahatma Gandhi. As he himslf says, his 
vague ideas and yearnings had not been 
anchored to any particular ideology until he 
saw the extreme poverty of the masses and 
was convinced that the war against exploi- 
tation could be waged only through non- 
violent means. But such a strong per- 
sonality could not surrender to all that 
Gandhi stood for without mental struggle. 
In 1921 he criticised the susponsioii of the 
Civil Disobedience movement by Gandhi, 
when independence had almost been 
aeliieved. 
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power of the Congress as its President on 
Nehru In 1929, the Laliore Congress passed 
the Independence Resolution mainly due to 
his advocacy He made himself strong m 
the affections of the masses in such a unique 
way that he was identified with national 
aspirations 

Prison became a second home to him His 
loyalty to the Congress never wavered, and 
the organisation owes as much to his shaping 
as to Gandhi Fundamentally he is an 
advocate of non violence though the religious 
part of his mind does not subscribe to it 
He says that the Congress under Gandhi s 
leadership has laid great stress on non 
violence and the conversion of the adversary 
rather than his coercion Quite apart from 
the metaphysical aspect of the doctrine and 
its feasibility or otherwise m the fittal sense, 
there can be no doubt that non violence has 
created a powerful feeling against civil 
conflict and m favour of peaceful methods 
Non violent non cooperation gave self res 
pect and self reliance to the masses The 
habit of united action was dei eloped and a 
consciousness of All India unity was aroused 
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Not merely the masses but also the educated 
classes underwent remarkable transforma- 
tion and many of the virtues of war without 
its terrible evils were taught to the people.^ 

As the accredited representative of the 
Congress, Neliru can be credited with giving 
the sociahst turn to it. Secondly in the 
international sphere he is the ambassador 
of the Congress ideals. Thirdly, within the 
Congress fold he has been responsible for its 
exemplary sense of discipline and loyalty 
to the organisation. Fourtlily, the goal of 
complete independence has no stronger cham- ‘ 
pion than Nehru. His pen and tongue have 
been incessantly active in bringing into lime- 
light the plight of the under-dog, whether 
in the village or in the mills, in Indian states 
or in Indian colonies. 

Envis^lging the whole of India he identifies 
it with the great human goal of social and 
economic equality with its forward move 
for ending all exploitation of nation by nation 
and clan by clan, to national freedom within 
the framework of an international coopera- 

1. Jawaliarlal Nehru, India and the World, pp. 195-197, 
103C. 
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ti\ e socialist world federation To him it is 
not aa empty ideahst creed as some people 
would believe, but within the range of 
practical pohtics of today ‘ 

To preserve the organic unity of the 
Congress while allowing for differences of 
opinion he has not hesitated to place the 
Congress above any personality The 
Congress Socialist partj while endeavounng 
to radicalise the Congress programme and to 
direct that body towards the path of rev olu 
tion did not reabse the danger of breaking 
up the organisation Nehru is opposed to 
all hssiparous tendencies because he feels 
that the Congress in its resolutions has 
anticipated all possibilities and as regards 
the pace and method holds that a proper 
diagnosis and careful plan of work are 
essential 

The Congress constitution was changed to 
tighten up the organisation with a view to 
eliminating bogus membership and such 
other factors tending to destroy the purity 
of its ideals The primary membership is 
confined to those members who once they 

1 JawahsTlal Nehru Iiid a and the World p. 03 
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join the organisation will continue as such 
and safeguard against impersonation and 
fraudulent practices in elections have been 
introduced. Election of Congress delegates 
to various elective bodies depends upon 
membership for at least three consecutive 
years in order to keep out turn-coats and 
time-servers. No communal organisation or 
any other body which is anti-national and 
in conflict with the basic ideals of the 
Congress can be included in the Congress 
fold. Nehru was opposed to this drastic 
rule, because that while it may be necessary 
to take disciplinary action against individual 
members it is desirable to avoid taking action 
against any organisation as such. The 
Kisan Sabha which is very powerful in 
Bihar and Andhra may come into conflict 
with the Congress. But it would be more 
in accordance with the structure and ideal 
of the Congress to exclude any organisation 
which indulges in activites considered defi- 
nitely injurious to the welfare of the country, 
by the Congress.^ 

The All India Congress Committee was 

1. The Hindu, June 7, 1940. 
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Similarly re constituted to make it more 
broad-based and more truly reflective of the 
Congress opinion in the country Powerful 
cliques m the provincial capitals and other 
politically advanced areas would not be 
permitted to neglect rural interests Thexe 
fore, w hile one third of the total membership 
of the A I C C should be elected by the 
general body of the Congress delegates, 
by the single transferable vote, two thirds 
should be elected on a territorial basis by 
the single distributive vote 

Nehru also proposed the building up of 
the Congress Civil Service and the establish 
ment of pro\ incial tribunals for deciding 
disputes The Congress now uses much of 
its time in purely organisational w ork because 
election has become more complicated * 
Therefore he suggested that a 'Congress 
organisation similar to a tribunal like Suba 
Adalat should be instituted to deal with 
elections and questions of disciplinary action 
The United Proimces has tried to build up 
a kind of Congress Cnil Semce, majority 
of them engaged as paid secretaries, clerks, 

1 Ibul June S IMO 
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auditors and instructors, who must be con- 
tent with a small salary. Though congress- 
men, they should be aloof from all politics. 

Nehru occupies a place next only to 
Gandhi because of the wide knowledge of 
international affairs, sincerity and fixity of 
purpose and by the value of his sacrifices to 
the Congress. Lin Yu Tang says that though 
it is difficult to be a star by the side of a 
planet of Gandhi’s brilliance, Ncliru has 
achieved it. He compares Gandhi and 
Nehru to tlie female and male spirits. Tlic 
former being basic, more enduring, planning 
and creating; the latter active, executing, 
and working for tlic present needs. He 
says Gandlii is not only too good for India 
but for tlic world itself.* 

The contrast between Gandhi and Nehru 
is that ’between the “ mystic ” and the 
“ humanist The masses revere and adore. 

Gandhi but thev arc stirred to action by 

• * 

Nehru. In every phase of Congress activity 
we see the impress of Nehru's personalty 
and eveiy resolution hears the mark his 
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ideologj’. When the full history of the 
Congress comes to be written, it will be 
found that Nehru has been responsible for 
some of the tremendous and momentous 
decisions that have shaped present history 
of India. 
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CHAPTER V 

INDIAN FEDERATION 

The problem of Indian federation engaged 
the attention of the Congress from 1919, 
though the first suggestion for a federation 
seems to have been made by the Gaekwar of 
Baroda in 1917. The Congress appointed 
the Nehru Committee which submitted its 
Report in July 1928. The need for a com- 
mon constitution for the whole country was 
stressed. The Report made it clear that 
the relationship between the states and the 
British government implies that they are in 
direct relation not with the King-in-person 
but with the King-in-Parliament. The real 
practical question is the preserv’^ation of 
treaty rights and such safeguards as the 
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states ha\e claimed While permitting the 
maximum degree of autonomy in the local 
units there can be immediate grant of full 
responsible government to the British pro 
Vinces until the Indian states chose to join 
the federation The Report arned Britain 
of postponing the grant of Dominion status 
even when the majority of the Indian states 
had not signified their assent to the federa 
tion * 

But the All Parties Conference in 1028 
was not a success because of the opposition 
of the Muslim League From 19S0 to 1935 
the British government con\ened a senes of 
Round Table Conferences Committees and 
Committees and finally m 1935 the Govern 
ment of India Act inaugurated the federation 
Nehru is an uncompromising enemy of 
the federation as envisaged m the’Govern 
ment of India Act 1935 He sajs that one 
of the tragedies of history is the slowness 
with which people’s mind adapt themselves 
to a changing environment The war of 
1914 18 and the Russian Revolution or the 

1 For details see V G Knshnixmurt! Ind an Stattt An 
The Federal Plan 1939 
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approaching 'world catastrophe seem not big 
enough to sliake up the communalists and 
liberals from their lethargy and private 
obsessions. There is a vast dilYerence of 
class and approach between the liberal in 
India, fearful of change and the votaries of 
revolutionary ideals. Between the two 
extremes there are many Congressmen but 
essentially with the same mental atmosphere. 
Federation eannot come to India in this 
shape and that because India has changed 
and the world has changed completely and 
the age of Round Table Conferences is lost 
already in the dim mists of antiquity. 

Nelrru though stoutly opposed to the 
Federal Act was willing to make an experi- 
ment of provincial autonomy and in 1936 
when the Congress decided 'to contest the 
elections, he conducted a whirlwind propa- 
ganda throughout the country without 
sparing himself. I^Tien the Congress 
acliieved complete victor^’ in the elctions 
a Convention was held at Dellii. Congress 
refused to accept office unless an assurance 
was given by the British government that 
the powers of the provincial ministers would 
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remain unimpaired Such an assurance v as 
at last extended by Neville Chamberlain 
and in July 1937 the interim ministries w ere 
turned out and the Congress accepted office 
m 'Madras, Bombay North West Frontier 
provinces, Central provinces, Bihar, and 
Onssa Assam also became a Congress 
province Neliru in the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee was greatly responsible for a uniform 
legislation regarding prohibitom, Harijan 
uplift, elementary education, liberty of the 
press, revival of local administration, rural 
reconstruction and the question of reducing 
peasant indebtedness 

But provincial autonomy soon shoved 
unsatisfactory features In February 1938, 
the United provinces and Bihar ministries 
resigned on the question of political pri- 
soners, until it was conceded that the 
ministers had the right to look into particular 
cases of political pnsoners without the in- 
tervention of the Viceroj Again in Onssa 
a crisis V as threatened on the issue whether 
a cml servant subordinate to the minister 
could be appointed as governor The pro- 
vincial Congress mmistnes launched a pro- 
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gramme of rural reconstruction, prohibition, 
education and social reform. Even the 
bitter opponents of the Congress had to 
acknowledge the great success of prohibition 
in Madras, Bombay, Biliar and the United 
provinces. The demand for the formation 
of linguistic provinces was passed in all the 
Congress governments. 

A similar united demand was made for 
the constituent assembty. On September 3, 
1939, Britain declared war and India govern- 
ment perhaps anticipated the resignation 
of the Congress ministries and began to 
belittle and declare as illegal many of the 
Acts dealing with Prohibition, Employment 
Staff etc., and thus encroached upon pro- 
vincial autonomy. The India Act Amend- 
ing Bill passed in 1939, according to Dr. 
Kailasnath Katju, expresses the hollowness 
of the British pretensions to govern India 
in terms of partnership. The Bill was not 
even formally referred to the Federal Court 
nor were any attempts made to consult the 
wishes of the Indian people. One of the 
objects of this Bill was to nullify the U. P. 
Employ ment Tax Bill, which was entirely 
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Within the competence of the provincial 
government It is extraordinary that ■uhile 
recognising that the provinces ha\ e the right 
to impose tax on employment, it yet pro 
Mdes that a tax on a particular employee 
shall not exceed a specified amount Thus 
pro% ineial autonomy was reduced to a 
mockery 

A bigger issue was the question of India’s 
participation in the war The Congress 
contended that India was declared a belhge 
rent country with complete disregard lor 
Indian opinion The provincial Congress 
ministries earned resolutions through the 
local legislatures condemning the British 
attitude towards India and e\ en m the 
Central Legislature, the Congress found an 
unexpected ally in the Muslim League and 
defeated the budget proposals * 

Nehru has been a constant and consistent 
opponent of all autocracy whether in his 
own country or elsewhere Therefore, his 
attitude towards the Indian states has been 
all along in condcmnation«of these ‘ medieval 
anachronisms’ He has lost no opportunity 
to refute extraordinary ideas about the \ alue 
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of democracy expressed by some of the 
dewans. The dewan of a big Indian state 
said that there can be no question of radical 
reform when parliamentary democracy is 
dying everywhere. The same statesman said 
“ I am' sure that the conscience of the state 
feels that our present constitution is quite 
democratic enough for all practical 
pm’poses Nehru caustically remarks 

“ The conscience of Mysore presumably is 
a metaphysical abstraction for the ruler 
and his dewan. The democracy that pre- 
vails in Mysore is undistinguishable from 
autocracy”.^ 

The failure of parliamentary democracy 
according to Nehru, is not that it has gone 
too far but that it did not go far enough.” 
The Indian states represent to-day probably 
the extreme type of autocracy existing in 
the world. Nehru as regards the Indian 
states does not wholly approve of Gandhi’s 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru : An Atitobiography, pp. 501-502. 

2. Ibid., p. 530. See W. Ivor Jennings, Parliament. 

Ch. Parliamentary Democracy, pp. 492-508, 1939. “ The 

National government is truly nation^ because it has a National 
opposition and the pteople are free. The leaders of other Oppo- 
sitions are rotting in concentration camps or have joined the 
noble army of political martyrs — and the jreoples are slaves.” 
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policy of non interference in the internal 
administration of the states He says that 
this hush hush pohej has been adhered to 
by Gandhi in spite of the most extraordinary 
and painful occurrences m the states and in 
spite of holly unprovoked attacks by the 
state governments on the Congress Appa 
rently the fear is that Congress cnticism 
might offend the rulers and make it more 
difficult to convert them Gandhi thinks 
that the princes, being Indians can be 
con\erted when once the fight against im 
penahsm is o\ er 

At the second R T C Gandhi said that 
the Congress represents the whole of India 
and appealed to the pnnces to grant funda 
mental nghts which m ould go a long way to 
conciliate their subjects In 1035 the All 
India Congress Committee recognised the 
nghts of the people of the Indian states no 
less than the people of British India have an 
inherent right to Swaraj E\en m their 
own interest the pnnces will be well advised 
to establish at the earliest possible moment 
full responsible go> emment within the states 
But the struggle must necessanlj be con 
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ducted the states’ peoples themselves. 
Again in 1936, at the Lucknow Congress the 
same resolution was reitei’ated. When the 
A. I. C. C. at Calcutta expressed its emphatic 
protest against the ruthless policy of re- 
pression in the Mysore State and also the 
suppression of civil rights and liberties by 
denying the elementary rights of speech, 
assembty and association Gandhi declared 
that the IMysore Resolution was uUra vires 
of the resolution of non-interference and 
opposed to the tradition and policy of the 
Congress. 

At Haripura the problem of the states 
again came to the fore and the Congress 
under Gandhi’s guidance went back to the , 
traditional policy and placed the burden on 
the states’ peoples themselves. But soon 
develophients in Rajkot, Jaipur, Hyderabad 
and Mysore proved that the problem of 
the states can no longer be isolated. 
When the Rajkot ruler refused to act on 
his promise, Gandhi felt that it was a 
moral issue and therefore entered on a 
fast in support of the Rajkot Praja Man dal, 
until the ruler had to accept the conditions . 
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As President of the Indian States’ Peoples’ 
Conference, Nehru, while indicating that the 
Hanpura resolution as having achieved its 
purpose m bringing the people of the Indian 
states in line with the British provinces 
pointed out that the struggle of the states 
people w as part of a bigger struggle * The 
Indian states system has been propped up 
by British imperialism for its own purposes 
The claims of the Indian states to be sove- 
reign and of their treaties with the paramount 
power to be sacroscant and inviolable has 
been criticised and refuted Nehru says 
that it IS fantastic to expect the people to 
h>e in their chains of sla\ery imposed upon 
them by force and fraud Neither history 
nor constitutional law gi\e anj justification 
for the theorj of the independence of the 
states There is no independence* in the 
states and there is going to be none because 
India IS one The Indian states system 
IS doomed 

Nehru enumerates the absurdities of some 
of the action of the pnnees In an im- 
portant state in Rajputana type wnters are 

1 Tke Hindu February IS 1639 
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discouraged. In Kashmir there is a mons- 
trous ordmance framed on the lines of the 
Ordinance promulgated for tlie Burma 
Rebellion some years ago. In the premier 
state of Hyderabad liberty is non-existent 
and hundreds of students for singinor “ Vande 

o o 

Maiaram ” have been expelled. In Rajkot 
the people appeared to have won but the 
rejoicing was too soon and due to British 
pressure the plighted word of the ruler was 
broken. In Jaipur the political depai'tment 
reigns supreme. In the Orissa states the 
reaction of the British power to the regret- 
table murder of a British officer is significant. 
There was no rebellion or aggression but 
all the might of the paramount power was 
brought to bear even on the primitive 
Gonds. There was a Avholesalc migration 
of the persecuted people from these states. 
In Travancore. the dewan has distinguished 
himself by trying to discredit a powerful 
people’s movement. 

It is not the communal problem which 
comes in the way of reforms in the states for 
the same condition prevails in a predomi- 
nantly Hindu slate like Hyderabad and 
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predominantly Muslim state like Kashmir 
In Hj derabad there is the lowest le^ el of 
ci% il liberty in India w hich is not the reaction 
to any aggressne mo\ement but has been 
for long a normal state of affairs 

In February 1D39, the Indian States’ 
Peoples Conference passed a resolution re- 
pudiating the claims of the princes to treaty 
rights operating against the best interests 
of the people and demanded that the para 
mount power should diseharge its obligations 
to bring about a ehongc m the go\ cmment 
of the states By another resolution, the 
Working Committee of the Conference trans 
formed itself into a Standing Committee of 
the Congress and proposed that only those 
states w ith a population exceeding 20 lakhs 
or a rocnuc of o>cr 50 lakhs can be consi- 
dered ns units of the federal scheme * 

Xehru saas that he docs not want conflict 
but m this dtssohing age conflict surrounds 
us at e\cry step The brightest hope for 
the future comes from the awakening in 
the states. The freedom of the states people 
IS indeeil a big question But it is part of 
the larger freedom of India The time has 
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approached when the final solution has to 
come — the constituent assembly of all the 
Indian people forming the- constitution of 
a free and democratic India.^ 

1. Presidential Address to the All India States' Peoples' 
Conference, Ludhiana, February 15, 1939. 
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MINORITIES AND SUARAJ 

The Congress resolution on the National 
Demand declares afresh the solemn resohe 
to achiese independence for the nation and 
to has e a constitution fmmed through a 
constituent nssembU elected b\ the people, 
ssithout an} interference bs a foreign autho 
ritj In elucidating this demand Nehru 
sass that it is based on democracy ns tlie 
Congress aims at the establishment of n 
democratic state in India It means full 
protection to mmorits rights and interests 
ilh proper protection and safeguards for 
the minorities dcmocracs is the fairest form 
of gosemment The majonts can ne\er 
be comcrletl into a mmoritj except bs a 
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fascist or military clique.^ The Congress is 
always prepared to consider the communal 
or minoritj?^ question so as to arrive at a 
satisfactory solution. But it cannot permit 
any proposal opposed to Indian unit}* and 
democratic ideal. 

The Muslim League has sponsored the 
idea of Pakistan, a fantastic plan first 
associated with Muhamad Iqbal. It is 
proposed that the so-called Mushm pro\*inces 
— ^Punjab, Afghanistan, Kashmir, Sind 
and Baluchistan — ^be formed into a single 
unit and not content with this the seven 
zones scheme has been put forward by Sir 
Sikandar Hyat Khan.” He says that some 
form of federation is indispensable and the 
only way to solve the communal problem is 
to have a national goal for the persecuted 
minorities. He is obsessed with the notion 
that an All-India federation binds the mino- 
rities hand and foot and dehvers them to the 

1. The Hindu, October 25, 1939. 

2. Ibid., August 1, 1939. Other schemes have been put 
forward by the Nawab of Momdot. Dr. Abdul Xatif, Mr. 
Bizwan WaUah, Dr. Afzal Hussain Kadri, Khan Bahadur Kifai- 
tuUah, Mr. AsaduUa, Sir. Rahmat Ali, the Muslim Students’ 
Federation, Prof. Zafurl Hasan Mohammad Anzal Hasan 
Quadri and Dr. .Ambedkar. 
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tender mercies of the majority He contends 
that a domineering central government -will 
gradually undermine the authority and in- 
dependence of the units and thus reduce 
provincial autonomy to a farce. 

But he Ignores the basic truth that a 
strong central government is as necessary 
as provincial autonomj for safeguarding 
against injustice to the public He further 
proposes to divide India into seven zones 
and ha\ e regional legislatures for each By 
this it IS hoped that Punjab which has now 
only a slight Aluslim majority would be 
strengthened by the neighbouring Muslim 
zones East Assam is to be dragged into 
the sphere of Bengal to obtain a Muslim 
majoritv Further the whole principle of 
majonty is cast aside in the case of Hydera- 
bad which IS predominantly Hinfiu The 
Hindu proMnees should federate with the 
^luslim provinces and m the central legisla- 
ture the members of the local legislatures of 
the regional zones should be represented 
The Muslims who are only 22 per cent of the 
total population of India must be given one- 
third of the seats while the other communities 
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should have the same weightage. In the 
army beeause Muslim personnel is predomi- 
nant it should remain untouehed. The 
federal government must be composed of 
ministers representing regional and com- 
munal interests. 

The Working Committee of the Muslim 
League adopts long resolutions about con- 
sulting the wishes of Islamic countries before 
defining its attitude towards war as if the 
other Islamic countries have any regard 
for Indian Muslim opinion. The League is 
irrevocably opposed to any federal objective 
which under the guise of democracy and 
parliamentary system must result in majority 
rule. It says a democratic constitution is 
highly unsuited to the genius of the Hindus. 
The Muslim League unable to prevent the 
Punjab ‘and Bengal governments offering 
imconditional and whole-hearted co-opera- 
tion to Britain in the war gives expression 
in intemperate language to its criticism 
pf the Congress.^ It set up the Pirpm' 

1. The Muslim League reviling the Congress ministries 
declared “-These developments have established beyond any 
doubt that it has resulted wholly in a permanent communal 
majority and the domination of the Hindus over the Muslim 
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Committee* to investigate the grievances 
of the Muslims in the Congress provinces 
and organised a day of “ Deliverance But 
the Committee could not find any substantial 
evidence for the emotional grievances and 
even Fazlul Huq in his lucid moments has 
admitted that he could not find support for 
a single criticism against the Congress 
ministry in Sladras. 

Further it is alleged that the Muslims and 
■the Hindus belong to totally different races, 
religions and cultures. Nehru exposes this 
fiction of antagonistic races and cultures. 
He says that the talk of Hindu and Muslim 
nations opens up the fascinating vista of 
history and speculation. Politically, the 
idea of the Jluslim nation within a nation 
and not even compact but vague and in- 
determinate is absurd. Economically, it is 
so fantastic that it is hardly worth any 


Tninoritlf*. i»ho»« life •nd liberty and property and honour are 
In dancer and r«n their wbekKW lighu ate bniig assailrd and 
annihilated e^Tty day under lAr CimsrrM Kurrmnirata In nnoua 
provincM 

1 The rirpur Comnutlr* tramprd the country from 
one end to another hunUnir for jrierancea. but the lig was 
hardly lmpre«l«. As the tonpress has asked Britain to make 
an unequis-ocal decUwtlon lo favour of Indian freedom, was 
U nroner for the Leairur to rush In with what looks suspiciously 
like a dementi t " {Tht Hi"**. September 19. 1939). 
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consideration. To talk of a Muslim nation 
means the denial of the modern sense of 
nationality altofj:elhcr. It means the dis- 
carding of modern civilization., the accep- 
tance of autocratic government and foreign 
rule and an indisposition to face economic 
realities. So also the ideas of Hindu and 
j\Iuslim cultures arc radically untrue. Tiie 
day of national cultures is passing off. The 
real struggle to-day in India is not between 
the t^Yo cultures but with progressive ideas. 
Those who are desirous of presendng Indian 
culture whatever it maj’^ mean, need not 
worry about Hindu culture but should oppose 
the giant from west. Personally Neliru lias 
no doubt that all attempts to resist scientific 
and industrial civilization are bound to fail.^ 
Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru urges the minorities 
for a previous settlement of internal differ- 
ences before asking Great Britain to frame 
an Indian constitution. He accuses the 
Congress of being fascist and authoritarian 
but illogically says that the j\Iuslim League 
is the only authoritative and representative 
nrganisatioi ^f the Muslims in India. He 

— '• Autobiography, pp. 407, 470. 
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demands that no constitution should be 
imposed without getting the full approval of 
the JIuslim League. He has no altemativ es 
to suggest and dismisses the proposition 
that any minority has the right to hold up 
the progress of the country as mercK a 
theoretical objection. But e\ en Jinnah does 
not like this new ally. Tor, he hotl> resents 
the idea that the ^{usllms arc “ unpatriotic 
As Nehru says, it is the communal lenders, 
Hindu or Muslim, who are political reactiona- 
ries first. If the communal problem is the 
major issue m their mmds they arc thinking 
of British imperialism continuing perma- 
nently. They have failed to realise that 
communahsm is one of the incMtablc off- 
shoots of imperialism * The Hindu Maha- 

,1 ChartliUl(Scpt«mbfr lMl)“ny th« dreUrmtinn of Augmt 
Indw to obtsSn and njual porttwrjhJp 
»ubj«S of coune our mpoiwlbll U<» to Itj many erfodt 
and lntrrr<tt * 

on Jinnah «) <« the ipirit of an angry man r«bo ha* too 
long playrd the part of a OkUtoe but «bo irali-ea that 
thalVni^ to hlr authority U «UOy growing and the ehanm 
Of hb tivounte theotin and achemer being acerpted by others 
Including the IlntUh are being ImpenlVd eserydaT 

Sir Tti AaAWvr Sepr*. 

Divide and rule ha.- brenCreat Knlaln * proud ill-rooeeived 
motto. It I- tbe Itritldi -tatcnneQ who are rrcpomible fir the 
ditbi iR- in India s ranks and dixi-inna srill continue *> long 
as llrttbh sword holds India tmder Nurdage 

JUaWna CanAt 
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sabha is always professing to be fully nationa- 
list and democratic. But the test of this 
profession comes when a democratic solution 
appears to injm’e the interests of the upper- 
class Hindus. It stands for majority rule 
but it has consistently opposed the separa- 
tion of Sind against the declared wishes of 
the majoritj’’ because the economic interests 
of the minoritj'' were threatened. Further 
it has championed the cause of the Hindu 
princes forgetting that they are the tools 
of British imperialism and as reactionary as 
possible. Nehru remarks that it was extra- 
ordinary to see how at the Round Table 
Conferences the Muslim League and the 
Mahasabha tried to out-beat each other for 
the support of the most dangerous elements 
in British pohtics. 

The importance of nationality in the state 
is due to the fact that ultimately it is the 


ThD recent pose of the Muslim extremists that they are 
an oppressed minority is merely ridiculous. In every burning 

issue of Indian politics creed is an irrelerence. The real 

dh-isions are peasants, labourers and debtors, landlords, em- 
ployers and userers. No one has ever questioned tlie claims 
of 'Muslims to equal rights, civil, political and cultural ; for 
these the Hindus offer every inra^nablc guarantee. Their’s 
■was never a persecuting religion. 

The Nod Statesman and Nation. 
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basis of political coherence * The nation is 
a population of ethnic unity inhabiting a 
territory of the geographic unitj * 5Iis 
conceptions regarding race, language, religion 
and common historical traditions as the 
basis for nationality have gnen nse to 
different theones More than race, language 
may be an integrating factor • But e\ en 
common language is not the final test as m 
the case of Sw itzerland and Russia 
Religion thought to be more important 
than race or language, is no longer considered 
as necessary for national unitj ♦ A common 
histoncal tradition seems to be on only 
sound basis for unifying the nation * In 

1 n r llcatlry Journal «/ Omporol Ltftslatton mi 
inlcTttofiorMl toK S«« Cb Tbe Dcbisritv SaUonalitjr vk) 
the itml« in lnt«mationu! AClain 1031 There is a natiotu 
lumUutisexclusi>-e and that Mpsrates as well as a naUonal sm 
that unites and incorMratea. There H the nationalisin en- 
thusiasm partly fed by pnde in the past. A nationalism «f 
this type rontnbutes little to a true Intemattonal understanding** 

2. J Huffxss iVtiluui Snenee and Compa r a t irt 
Conttilut onal Late >ol I p I 1083 A N llolruml^ The 
Foundations oj the Modem OmmonectaUh p. 181 lOtO. 

3. C. J 11 Hayes Essaifs on Voftimalum p. IS. 

4. II C Umoka One Training in Sttitzerland 1030. 

5. C 11 VcUwain The CmrU o/ FolitieaJ Thought itt 
tte »»Mf pp 80^ 303 I93" 

Savs 1*101 lldeombe s National ty regarded as a force 
in tnodera politics b a eorporate sentiment a kind of feliow 
fetlinc or n utual sympathy relating to a definite home country 
and Wnd ng toRether nteoibers of a common group, IrTespective 
of d Rereoces in ret gion eeonomic interests, or social pMtion, 
n ore intimatriy than am other similar sentiment 



CHAPTER VII 


ECONOMIC PLANNING IN INDIA 


Socialism claims to be the economic 
complement of democracy. The econoihic 
basis of socialism is a collectivism which 
includes private property, land and capital 
and places them under some form of joint 
ownership. Its merits are that in indus- 
trial production and in art highest ex- 
cellence^can be reached, a fair opportunity 
is thrown open for all and rights of the 
individual and the state are reconciled.^ 


1. Sec L. T. Hobhouse: Liberalism, pp. 167-174, 1011. 
A. J. Hobson : Crisis of Liberalism, pp. ISS-lSGt Ramsay Miiir: 
Liberalism and Jndusiry, Ch. VH, 1920; R. H. Tnwney ; T/ie 
Acquisitive Sodely, 1021 ; Sidney and Batrice Webb ; The 
Decay of the Capitalist Civilization, 1923 ; W. W. Willoughby : 
Social Justice, Ch. IV. Deport of the Director, International 
Office, 1934, Labour in the league System, 1934. “ Planning 

is the outgrowUi of a social philosophy which frankly places some 
sort of social organization above the will of the indi\-idu.'il ”. 
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Socialism criticises the existing economic 
and social order and it is regarded as a 
phase of the struggle of the labouring classes 
to emancipate themselves. 

In the nineteenth century the movements 
in France and England were associated with 
Liberals and radicals but in the next stage 
of development socialism assumed an inter- 
national aspect. The influence of socia- 
listic ideas is clearly seen in the roused 
consciousness of the masses and in thinking 
internationally. 

Nehru believes that only a socialist order 
can resolve the conflict about the basic 
structure of the state or society. Econo- 
mic and social planning must first be esta- 
blished within the national boundaries and 
eventually in the world, with a controlled 
production and distribution of wealth for 
the public good.* If political or social insti- 
tutions stand in the way of such a change 
they have to be removed. Such a change 
may partly be forced or expedited by the 
impact of world forces but it can hardly 
take place without the largest measure of 

1. Jawaharlal Nchra, An Autobiogroph;/, p. 923. 
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theory American and French revolutions 
appears to be movements for securing the 
recognition of rights but ultimately national 
unity was the prevailing factord 

The minority problem in Europe has been 
solved by a Declaration of Fimdamental 
Rights as a part of the constitution. The 
system of communal representation as it 
now obtains in India has made the commu- 
nities rigid and reactionary. The minority 
rights might be recognised as in Canada -by 
full provision in the Act to be enforced by 
Courts. But the fundamental problem is 
the need for social and economic planning. 
Therefore, Nehru says that a constituent 
assembly is the best from the point of view 
of minority interests. The Congress has 
laid down definite provisions to safeguard 
these interests but despite all this if the idea 
of a constituent assembly is opposed we 
have to conclude that the idea of Indian 
freedom itself is opposed. The fantastic 
scheme for the partition of India ignores 
Indian history and culture as well as the 

1. Lord Acton: The History of Freedom and other Essays, 
p. 275. 
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present conditions in India and the world. 
When there is a demand all over the world 
for a closer union among nations, it is our 
misfortune that there are some elements on 
■whom the lesson of history and even the 
tragedies of the present day have been 
completely lost.* 


1 Jawaharlal Nehru to the Foreword contributed to 
rJwuWuenI Auembty and Jndian Federation IMO c t The 
Tr>igtdy ofJinnah By Kailosh Chandm 
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impact of world forces but it can hardly 
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1 Jawaharlal Netini An AtUo^ograpfiij p 523. 
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support in the country. Conspiratorial vio- 
lence of a small group will not serve the 
abiding interest of the nation. 

Therefore Nehru’s method is non-violence 
and his goal a socialist order throughout 
India. Under capitahsm all activities being 
left to individual initiative and chance there 
is no co-ordination between different pro- 
ducers or competing workers. There is no 
planning nationally and this results in the 
very opposite of planning. He refers 
to the Russian plan and how the authorities 
had to struggle against backward condi- 
tions, vested interests and low standards 
of living. The spirit behind the plan was 
the spirit of science. It meant the appli- 
cation of the methods of science to eco- 
nomic and social affairs.^ Soviet Russia 
has adopted the method of a national policy 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru ; Glimpses of World History, pp- 
854-853. See also Stephen liing HaU : Our Own Times (1913- 
1938), “ Young Russia was socialist ; it knew no other world, and 
the drive, the push, the enthusiasm, the saerifices whieh were 
at tlie bottom of the Five Year Plan were rooted in the youth 
of the coimtry ” ; Son’s Brutzkus : Economic Planning in Soviet 
Russia : “ The art of planning does not reconcile itself to tlic 
existing world, but to cliangc it. It creates a new world for 
itself actively ”. W. P. Coates and Zelda K. Coates : From 
Csardotn to Stalin Constitulion. Y. G. ICrishnamurti : Constituent 
Assembly and Indian Federation, pp. 57-67, 1940. W. H. Cham- 
berlain ; The Soviet Planned Economic Order, 1931. 
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of building up socialism in a single country 
and avoiding complication outside. But as 
in the recent ease of Finland, Bukovina 
and other parts of Russia which once be- 
longed to Russia, her policy is to acquire 
those provinces wliich due to circumstances 
of war she had been forced to give up. 
Estonia, Latvia and Lithuania have come 
into the Federation of the Soviet states 
and the same economic planning has been 
introduced to these countries bringing a 
great measure of social justice. 

As regards the capitalist powers Soviet 
Russia is avoiding all entanglements in 
the war and trjdng to keep peace at all 
costs. Therefore Nehru considers unity as 
essential for national planning. 

The constituent assemblies in Russia, 
Estonia and other countries were Organised 
in the political faith of national unity. 
The critics of socialism in India have argued 
that socialism and economic planning can 
never succeed in this country because there 
is no industrial proletariat. But in Russia 
the revolution came first and the object 
of the new economic policy was to create 
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the industrial proletariat.^ Class-unity, 
nationalism and a strong government 
are necessary if economic planning is to 
be a success. Marxian socialism in its en- 
tirety is not applicable to India. Firstly 
because, a small industrial proletariat can- 
not fight British imperialism. Secondly the 
present social system in India must first 
be gradually changed tlrrough non-violent 
methods before complete equality is achiev- 
ed. But it is illogical to argue that be- 
cause there is extreme pressure of popula- 
tion on land there is no analogy between 
Russia and India since it has been proved 
that by proper planning and starting of 
key industries a redistribution of the popu- 
lation may relieve the too great pressure 
on land. It is said that collectivism is 
impossible in India because if aU the culti- 
vable land is equally distributed each worker 


1. Michael Farbman : Russia's Five Year Plan, 1931. 

G. F. Grinkc ; The Five Year Plan of the Soviet Union, 1930. 
Calvin B. Hoover : The Economic Life of Soviet Russia, 1931. 
For an ofUcial account of the results accomplished under 
the Five Year Plan, Stmmary of the Fulfilment of the F'irst F'ive 
Year Plan, (Moscow, State Planning Commission of the U.S.S. R., 
1933). 
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would get only two or three acres 1 Again, 
Indian industnes would be ruined by exclu 
sive state ownership State capitalism may 
be worse than individual capitalism 
A third argument put forward by thfe 
critics is the lack of class unity The abo 
lition of landlordism would merely result 
in a class war and according to M N Roy, 
China IS too backward for socialist revo 
lution To these arguments effective reply 
IS that the full implications of economic 
and social planning have not been under 
stood Marx may have been wrong m pre 
dieting a revolution m England and assum 
ing that an industrial proletariat was neces 
sary for a revolution 

India did possess a form of communism 
in the villages and therefore a lack of 
education and ignorance of industrial 
technique is no bar to a revolution * In 

1 S«e W illard Price i IFAcre an 1 ou Gelng Japan T 103^^ 
pp 11 10 lntenri>ely cultivated That brings tis to Um 
second point in the Japanese former a credo. The first is that 
vrhat the fiirmer needs be iboold produce The second is that 
intensive eRort must be appb^ Only to enn be make 
two acres do the work of several score llovr could there be 
to much vrork on so tittle land? Only by regarding each spng 
as a crown jewel 

2 M N Hoy il/yXipmenrmn CKina pp. 95-V6 China 
IS much too backward for a soctalut revolution " 
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Indian socialism does not necessarily mean 
a corporate state as in Italy and Germany 
nor complete state capitalism os in Russia 
if we follow the traditions and the genius 
of the Indian people aiming at a just dis- 
tribution and a planned production accord- 
ing to Indian conditions. The possibility 
of socialism is no doubt rendered doubtful 
by many factors at present and unless 
Swaraj is w on no economic organisation 
can be effective. But it does not mean 
that there should be no planning \uth a 
view to future possibility because social 
and economic questions are entirely a part 
of the political problem. 

It pouIbW tv* our Industrial proletariat to nlo 
SsraraJ anti rstsbh«h Its dirtalorshipT 
Q 1(U 1* It not Inie that undrr Indian condition* 

* dictatorship of the prolrtarlat means dictator 
•Mp of leaders of the proletariat ' Is it not true 
that the struccic bfor lendcrshipT • 

Q ICKI If the interests of srorbris of ibBerent natioos are 
not Identical, If no world proletarian res'olutlon 
Is not maiurinic or can eser happen. If no srorlil 
socialist inclets can e>er come Into beln^; — la 
bnef-df Internationa] socialism is dead, does it 
not follow that socialum must be * natiocul T * 
Q l!S “I* there sense In disldirif; the country Into 
parties and fsctlons on the question of our cco* 
nomic constitution under swaraJ when no twaraj 
has been wtm and when. In tact, there are not the 
rUntest sign* of any teal slrugsle for twaraj? " 
Q 1I&. ** tVhat reason* are there for tiUnbJnir that the 
class strutigle will achies-e freedom for India when 
it has besm aucceashil in accompltshlng the niB) 
of independent countries*? 
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As to the danger of dividing the countrj’^ 
on the socialist issue such danger must not 
frighten us because in anj’’ case and 
at any time the vested interests •will 
put up a fight. Civil •war ma}^ no doubt 
weaken a country in its fight against a 
foreign government as in China but the 
socialist beheves that the unitj’’ of the 
country can be achieved and foreign 
aggression resisted by adopting socialist 
principles. Even more, Indian socialism 
believing in the principle of non-violence 
hopes for the conversion of the adversary 
and thus mitigate the evil efi'ects of a 
civil or international war. 

Nehru, as the Chairman of the National 
Planning Committee, therefore, has urged 
the necessity for a thorough investigation 
of the whole economic and social problem 
and 29 sub-committees were set up to report 
on the various aspects. Over two hundred 
experts served on these committees. As 
it is a non-offlcial body with no statutory 
right to secure the information it needs, 
the handicaps it suffers from are numerous. 
All but one provincial government have 




pandit Jawaharlal Nehru addressing the National Planning Committee 
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CO operated in its work The Bengal 
government has won the unique distinction 
of keeping aloof from the Committee while 
the Central government is observing non- 
possumus attitude It is sad that the non- 
co operation on the part of the Central 
government has made the Committee to 
function over a large field of economic 
pohcy in vacuo The provincial investi- 
gations that are now in progress will certain- 
ly not allow the provincial governments 
to rest on their oars till the national plan 
emerges 

Regarding the general principle for the 
control of industries, Nehru says in his 
Memorandum* that defence industries, key 
industnes, and public utilities should be 
either state owned or controlled It must 
be noted that m regard to defence indus- 
tries they must be owned and controlled 
by the state The majority in the com- 
mittee favoured the state control of 
key industnes It was decided that 
public utihties should be owned by the 
state on the model of London Transport 

1 The Indian EtprtiS Febniary 13 1040 
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Board. As central control has a deter- 
mining influence on national planning, the 
measure of control should vary with the 
•industry in question. An autonomous public 
trust is recommended as the agency in 
state-owned industries. The state may ap- 
point directors to see that the industry 
is co-ordinated with the national planning 
scheme. The establishment of new vested 
interests is opposed and in the event of 
a private industry being taken over by 
the state, fair compensation will be paid. 
Mother industries and cottage industries 
will be eo-ordinated in the national plan. 

In this plan there is no attempt to lure 
the people with glittering prospects of Russia 
or the United States of America. It is 
also realised that unless India gets freedom 
and unity no planning will be effective. 
India must achieve socialism only through 
constructive planning and non-violent 
methods. At present there is not the slight- 
est hope of bringing about a violent re- 
volution. Socialism in spite of impatient 
critics must be evolutionary. 

Even after full political power has been 
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■\\on legislation must remain the powerful 
method of bringing about a change in social 
scene * As regards agriculture ultimately 
private rights invoking sale and mortgage 
should disappear Small scale production 
cannot be eliminated altogether but co 
operatu e effort can be properlj encouraged 
bj village organisations which will ha\e 
power to control the disposal of land and 
proprietory interests Reasonable time 
limit should be given before extinguishing 
individual rights In the transition period 
sarious legislatise methods ma> be em 
plowed to prevent fragmentation of land 
wasteful cultuation heavy indebtedness and 
ilhterac} As regards cottage industries 
textile production bv handlooms is now 
calculated to meet one third of the whole 
demand for cloth whereas mills ha\e cap 
tured tw o thirds of the market To rev i\ e 
hand spinning and wea\ mg it is necessary 
to hav e a central control w hich can market 
the goods but since complete mdustnali 
zation seems to be the final goal bj the 
logic of world events such cottage indus 

1 Iv. Saothsoam Ind a » flood ti> Soctalum 19-10 
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tries will have to occupy a supplementary 
position. 

Most fornudable obstacle to the spread 
of socialism is the general poverty and 
ignorance of the masses. This can be over- 
come by a state plan of industries and 
intense propaganda. Propaganda itself will 
acquire reality by constructive work. The 
literate, unemployed middle-class youths 
who are too susceptible to vague and 
dangerous ideas should be mobilised in the 
work of national uplift. There can be no 
question of coercion or using physical force. 
Gandhi has provided a unique technique 
in satyagraha. Satyagraha implies mass- 
action, personal example, the code of death 
rather than surrender, intense propaganda 
and the cult of simplicity. 

To those who believe in the inevitability 
of socialism through non-violent means as 
Nehru does, it is impossible to go back 
deliberately to a rmal economy and it 
is equally fantastic to increase the tempo 
of soeialisation beyond certain limits.^ The 

1. Jaivaharlal Nehru : An Autobiography, 0pp. 802, 523. 
See also George H. Soule : A Planned Soviety, 1932. The Coming 
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vested interests it is difflcult to see which 
is more complicated to remove. Both of 
them want to maintain the status quo and 
an abhorrence to change.^ Nehru points out 
that before taking up any particular line 
of reform it is necessary to have a general 
objective, a social structure which assures 
work and security to all adults, provides 
education, equitable distribution of neces- 
sities and amenities and individual freedom 
for self-development. 

With such a socialist background changes 
can gradually be introduced and the problem 
of education will be the duty of the govern- 
ment. Public opinion should be converted 
to accept the changes proposed. To avoid 
suspicion that the changes are in favour of 
a particular class or community it should 
be declared that such a reform would 
be introduced only with the full consent of 
the other communities. If by a proposal a 
community thinks itself endangered there 
should be no forced reform. There is a 
great need for a uniform civil code. Nehru 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru : “ The Content of Social Welfare ”, 
The Social Welfare, September, 1040. 
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considers that it is necessary to extend 
the Civil Marriage Act to cover marriages 
between any two persons irrespective of 
their religion or lack of religion. Records 
of all marriages should be kept so that 
people must come to think in terms of 
civil marriages. Divorce laws especially for 
Hindus are necessary based on the demo- 
cratic principle of equal rights and obli- 
gations. 

The problem of unlouchability and Hari- 
jans is comparatively simple fot a socialist 
like Nehru/ To Gandhi untouchability is 
a blot on Hinduism and as a believer in 
Vernasrama he thinks that the untouch- 
ables may be classed as Sudras and thus 
drawn into the Hindu fold. >Vliereas 
Gandhi approaches the problem in an essen- 
tially religious spirit and economic, Jiolitieal 
and social considerations are secondary 
Nehru, looks upon the Harjjans as the 
exploited. Economically speaking the 
Harijans are the landless proletariat and 
therefore the economic solution will remove 

1. Jawaharlal Kehm : pTttUkniial Addrtts to tht Luckntm 
CongmSi Lucknow, 193(1. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

SOCIAL REFORJVI 

As a social reformer Nehru approaches 
the problems confronting India as a poli- 
tician, because the social evils are perpe- 
tuated by foreign domination. He says that 
this extraordinary spirit of toleration of 
social evils in India is obviously not due 
to any partiality for them by the British 
government. They do not care much about 
the removal of social evils because it may 
interfere with their w'ork of exploiting the 
country.^ There is also the danger of insta- 
ting various classes and in order to seek 
strange allies British rule supports extreme 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru : An Autobiography, p. 382, 1930. 
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communalists, religious reactionaries and 
obscurantists The Muslim League, the 
Hindu l^Iahasabha and the Sanatanists hav e 
m various degrees expressed their loyalty 
to the British government Why the 
question of social reform has not engaged 
the attention of the Congress to the same 
extent as the political question is according 
to Nehru, because that the Congress and 
non official organisations cannot do much 
Secondly, it is so obsessed with nationalism 
that all Its attention is absorbed m winning 
political freedom ’ 

Nehru believes that the state is capable 
of converting the masses to any social 
reform if alien elements are removed and 
economic changes are given preference So 
cial evils have a history and a background 
m the dim past and intimate coimeetion 
ith the economic structure Nehru 
believes that many of the social evils are 
the direct result of the economic system 
Anj scientific consideration of the problem 
must go down to the roots and seek out 
the cause Between economic and religious 
1 lind p. 883 
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vested interests it is difficult to see which 
is more complicated to remove. Both of 
them want to maintain the status quo and 
an abhorrence to change.^ Nehru points out 
that before taking up any particular line 
of reform it is necessarj’^ to have a general 
objective, a social structure which assures 
work and security to all adults, pro-vddes 
education, equitable distribution of neces- 
sities and amenities and individual freedom 
for self-development. 

With such a socialist backgroimd changes 
can gradually be introduced and the problem 
of education will be the duty of the govern- 
ment. Public opinion should be converted 
to accept the changes proposed. To avoid 
suspicion that the changes are in favom of 
a particular class or community it should 
be declared that such a reform would 
be introduced only with the full consent of 
the other communities. If bj’- a proposal a 
community thinks itself endangered there 
should be no forced reform. There is a 
great need for a uniform civil code. Neliru 

1. Ja-waharlal Nehru : “ The Content of Social Welfare ”, 
T/te Social Welfare, September, 1940. 
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people must come to think in terms of 
cimI marriages Divorce laws especially for 
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gallons 

The problem of untouchabihty and Han 
]ans IS comparatively simple foe a socialist 
like Nehru ‘ To Gandhi untouchabihty is 
a blot on Hinduism and as a believer in 
Varnasrama he thinks that the untouch 
ables may be classed as Sudras and thus 
drawn into the Hindu fold ^VTle^eas 
Gandhi approaches the problem m an essen 
tially religious spint and economic, Jiolitical 
and social considerations are secondary 
Nehru, looks upon the Hanjans as the 
exploited Economically speaking the 
Harijans are the landless proletariat and 
therefore the economic solution will remove 

1 JawaharUl Nehnt Pimdtniial Addrttf U> the Ltuknotv 
Conireii Lucknow 1930 
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the social barrier raised by custom and 
tradition. Under socialism there can be 
no differentiation and victimization. His 
reading of Indian history is to the effect 
that India deliberately built up her social 
structure on inequality. The tragic conse- 
quence of this policy is that millions of 
her people had little opportunity to grow 
up. 

The language problem has engaged the 
attention of Nehru and in support of the 
Congress resolution making Hindustani the 
language of the country he says that the 
Congress permits both scripts, Nagari and 
Urdu. In the Fundamental Rights Resolu- 
tion of the Karachi Congress, the principle 
of linguistic areas is recognised and protection 
is assured to the culture, language and script 
of the minorities. He tliinks that there are 
only a dozen main languages in India and 
Hindustani, a joint product of Hindus and 
Muslims and prevailing over a greater area 
than any other language has got the right 
to be the national language. But he is not 
in favour of making it the primary language 
in the south, because Hindustani must be 
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standardised for northern area and at the < 
same time it must be made a second language 
for the rest of the country so as to forge a 
linguistic link 

Foreign languages like English are essential 
to keep in touch with modern thought 
But primary and secondary education should 
be in the ^emacula^s Regarding the con 
trovcrsy between Urdu and Hindi he points 
out that it IS mainly a question of script 
and partly of the classical background of 
Persian or Sanskrit A even more vital 
difference is the difference between the highly 
polished courtly language and the simple 
language of the rural areas The predomi* 
nance of the city must go and though the 
language may not be so polished and courtly 
it mil gam jn vitality and power of expres 
Sion ‘ The simple common language’of the 
people IS limited to a few thousand words 
But to produce a high class literature a rich 
and varied vocabulary is essential and must 
be drawn from the classical as well as modern 
languages Whatever language is adopted 
b\ the masses automatically with speech 

1 Jawaharlal Nebni Ind a ind the World p S09 
S9 
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and writing, it acquires simplicity and force. 

Nehru is attracted by basic English and 
its extreme simplification may be usefuUy 
applied to Hindustani. There is no doubt 
that Hindustani is going to be the common 
language of India arid in the interests of 
unity we must not sacrifice cultural varia- 
tions if we want to produce a rich and varied 
life bubbling over with abounding vitality. 
It is unfortunate when such ciiltm’al ques- 
tions are raised pohtical reactionaries take 
tlie lead. 

Nehru asks — ^^vhat is culture ? He recog- 
nises that in the modern world there is a 
spiritual crisis, a conflict of values, a 
questioning of old behefs. The same crisis 
of the spirit is seen in India where the past 
holds back the people.^ To him the old 
culture’-off'ers no solution of modern problems; 
neither does western culture which lost its 
glamour after the nineteenth century. 
Therefore his mind is attracted by the new 
civilization that is growing in Russia, which 
in spite of some dark patches offers hope 
and world peace. India may solve her 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru : An Auiobiography, pp. 429-430. 
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spmtual problems by joining this order but 
in its own way, making the structure fit in 
the genius of her people. 

Nehru shows that Indian culture in spite 
of poverty and degradation produced nobility 
and greatness India had “ a beauty 
wrought from within upon the flesh, the 
deposit little cell by cell, of strange thoughts 
and fantastic reveries and exquisite pas 
sions Through long ages she gathered 
much wisdom and trafficked with strangers 
In spite of humiliation and sorrow she clung 
to her immemorial culture, drew strength 
and vitality from it and shared it with other 
lands In spite of political slavery, economic 
degradation, ignorance and superstition 
India never forgot the inspiration of her 
wisest children at the dawn of history. The 
seers of the Upanishads had demanded not 
a personal relief from suffenng in the present 
or a place in a paradise to come but light 
and understanding. The constant prayer 
was “ lead me from the unreal to the real, 
from darkness to light, from death to im- 
mortality 

Religion to Nehru means primarily ethics. 
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Atheists and sceptics who are true to them- 
selves can join in the march of the Grand 
Army of the religious soul. Nehru with 
characteristic humility says that he cannot 
piesume to fulfil the conditions laid down by 
Romain Rolland but on these terms he is 
prepared to be a humble camp-follower of 
the Grand Army^. 

Nehru having spent a considerable period 
of his life= in prison has naturally directed 
ds attention to the question of prison reform. 

e has shown that Indian Penal laws are 
punitive rather than corrective and deterrent. 
The psychological effect produced especially 
on the young is so demoralising that the 
after-caie of the prisoner becomes a com- 
plicated problem. A terrible monotony, in- 
fliction of whipping, hard labour, lack of 
contact Vith the outside world make the 
prisoner anti-social. He points out that 


1. Jawaharlal Nehru : An Anlohiography, p. 380. 

an. L S 

He WAS imnr5snn#»i^ ts j 


He was imprisoned in 
Released and again jailed in ' 

Imprisoned for leading salt Satyagralla in 
Released nert year, but again imprisoned in 
Released and again imprisoned in 
Imprisoned under the Defence Act 


1921 

1022 

1030 

1032 

1934 

1040-1. 
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m nil countne*( tfrorl-i nrc rmtf'* 

lo crc-itc n home!) ntmmptjere a< in I^tMn 
nnd lliat pnsnncr not tlicrc fur pllnt^h 
m*‘nl hut for reformation fti in IliKiia * 

In Indm the penal it not Kited 

on tfie fact that enme mat l»e due to tprctnl 
rcisoni capable of itate control and further 
that the harih pcnil ctxlc doei not improve 
ir»cml morals ’ The same nde is apphetl 
to pohticid ns well ns to non p< hto nl ofTcticcs 
lU ilcnting the simplest human ncccvsitu*s 
anil h^ mnkui;* the drjicndants on the pri 
soner to suffer nusen and starvation the 
present *) stem proiluces more crmmml t\ pi's 
wlio maj not fear even the death pctmltv 
Imprisonment for life to o scnHitive man 
would he more tcmhic than the dtalh 
pcnaltv Capital piimshmcnt tinds to the 
hnitahsation of the cnmmunitv and the 
slate itself begins to indulge m ilisortlcrlj 
violence bj the dclibcmtt infliction of tor* 
lure of tlic mind and the l>od\ • To expect 
from a penal sjslem the creation of a law- 
abiding nation is grotesque lorcc cannot 

1 JawtharU Nrhni t IiuHa tmd At K vrLI pp. 13>1 137 

2 IMd p 1 « 

3 Ibid p lit 

los 
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He is much fascinated by the Chinese Taoism 
-which is fundamentally ethical and at the 
same time tinged -with scejiticism.^ He 
hates all organised religions because in the 
past they have become the tool of capitalism. 
He sa5’’s it is remarkable how the church has 
sei’ved the purpose of British imjDerialism 
and given both capitalism and imperialism 
a moral and “ Christian ” covering. Pro- 
testantism succeeded remarkably so far as 
this world was concerned. But it failed 
when sentimentality and big business began 
to dominate it. 

In the organised religions, moral standards 
have no relation to social needs but are 
based on a higWy metaphysical doctrine of 
sin. Therefore, the word religion has lost 
its precise significance. To him religion 
means the inner development of the indivi- 
dual and the evolution of his consciousness 
in a certain direction considered good. In 
the modern western civilization outsvard 
development has far outstripped inward 
change. But tliis does not prove that in 
the backward countries inner evolution is 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru ; Ah Autobiography, p. 377. 
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greater. External development and freedom 
are necessary even for inner development 
lie understands Gandhi’s technique of con 
\ ersion in order to change the external 
environment, to mean that to achieie the 
end the means also should be such as to 
a\oid v-aste of effort and perhaps result 
even m greater degradation both inner and 
outer 

To Gandhi religion is something intensely 
personal and intuitiie But Nehru is an 
ext^o^e^t He is attracted by Deuey’s de 
ftnition of religion os whatever introduces 
genuine perceptions into the piecemeal and 
shifting episodes of existence Any actmty 
pursued in behalf of an ideal because of its 
conMction, of endunng salue is religious in 
quahtj Nehru is also a whole hearted 
supporter of Romam Rollnnd’s slew that 
religion is a qualitj of thought and it is not 
the obiect which it determines, the nature 
of it. A fearless scarcli for truth, single 
minded sincentj maj be called religious 
For these presuppose a faith higher than 
that of the current soaetj and higher even 
than the life of humanity as a whole. 
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bility and later by that of non-superiority. 
]\Iore and more objective standards are 
applied to sociological ideas instead of vague 
psychological hypotheses. Even by the ap- 
plication of the principle of less eligibility 
the prisoner’s isolation is broken down and 
he becomes a recognised member of human 
society. 

Regarding prison diet and conveniences 
there has been a difference of opinion. In 
the nineteenth centmy it was held that the 
diet must be made an instrument of punish- 
ment. But towards the end of the century, 
England took the general standard of life 
of the population in fixing that of the 
prisoner.' Norway also emphasised that 
it is not the existence of the very poorest 
classes yhich should serve as a norm nor 
that of persons on the dole. Therefore, 
the conditions under which the prisoners 
exist can in no way be compared with those 

1. See Proceedings of the Xllh International Penal And 
Penitentiary Congress held at Berlin, 1935, pp. 459-4G0. 

“ In determining the conditions under which tlie prisoner 
must live the condition of living of the free population must be 
taken into consideration. They must therefore be as simple 
as possible but so provided that the prisoner retains his health 
and working capacity.” 
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enjoyed by the free population Unlike 
the free man the prisoner has no possibility 
of finding compensation for moral or mental 
depression It is only in a totalitarian 
atmosphere that the principle of Bentham 
mav be adopted “ The prisoners standard 
of life should not be superior to that of the 
poorest person as it would be contrary to 
the spirit of justice if the free and honest 
but unemployed citizen should be unable 
to enjoy at best the same standard of life 
as the prisoner ’ ' 

The democratic view presented by the 
English reports is that the deprivation of 
liberty is m itself the greatest evil and the 
state can achiei e at least in the case of a 
small number of prisoners what it is in 
capable of performing for the masses * 
In England the preventive detention estab 
lishment has been made more comfortable 

1 S«e al40 Clara Leisrr A Dfrttlar of a Prtson 

$peaXa out Journal of Cnminal Law Vol 20 Srpt — Oct 
1038 p. S4S 

How is the food lituat on T Aecorduig to exist ng instruc 
t ons that can be qu te decent It depends on the Interest views 
and the purpose of the partlenlar director naturally it must 
under no circumstances be better than that of the unemployed 
or the lowest paid worker outside 

2 Proceed ng» pp 15* 15S 
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than an ordinary prison without converting 
it into a Ritz. Prison labour in a totali- 
tarian country, where there is no private 
enterprise and competition has been syste- 
matically utilised for the benefit of the State. 
Especially in the manufacture of armaments 
state needs are so urgent that even remand 
prisoners can be forcibly made to work.^ 
But if we aecept the prineiple of non-superio- 
rity the produets of prison labour should 
never be permitted to disturb the general 
market and many trade unions even oppose 
giving technical education to the prisoner 
to enable him to earn a living outside;“ 
Economic destitution is responsible for 
a number of petty crimes and many prefer 
to go to prison than apply for the dole.® 
“ If you are out of work pinch a lady’s 
handbag^ and the probation officer will find 
you a job ”. Even then it is only by 
creating better employment and spare time 

1. Decree of the Minister of Justice, March 23, 1938. 

2. Standford Bates : Prison and Beyond, p. 270, 1936. 

3. Henriques : Indiscretions of a Warden, p. 216. 

“ Wlien I have had boys in prison whose cause for crime 
can definitely be traced to destitution and I have asked" why 
they have not applied for relief rather than eomit a felony, 
they have invariably replied, “ Thank heaven, I have not stooped 
so low as that ”. 
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conditions and by educating the youngster 
to a better understanding of hvs responsibi- 
lities that this can question be sohcd 
Regarding discharged pnsoners it is urged 
by some that they should be gi\ en not merely 
temporary financial relief but work giving 
some sort of secunty Others, however, 
argue that wrong doing cannot be a passport 
to preferential treatment ' Social stigma 
that attaches to discharged prisoners and 
the undue curiosity of the press are obstacles 
to the reformation of the prisoner One 
solution is to take a fidelity guarantee or 
in extreme cases to find u ork for ex pn 
soners in state managed factones 
The old law was content to make the 
punishment fit the crime, mthout canng 
for the personality, whereas the modem socio 
logical school tries to adopt the treatment of 
individual needs Therefore, both principles 
of less eligibility and non supenonty, do 
not entirely solve the problem because the 
indi\ idual treatment of the offender is ignor 
ed by taking into consideration only external 
requirements 

X See The Time> ot September 15 16 17 21 23 and 27 
and October 1 7 10 1038 
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With the reformatory aspects of modern 
penal methods degrading penalties are utterly 
irreconcilable. The slogan “ protection of 
society ” has become dangerous because legi- 
slation has invaded every field of citizen’s 
activity. Social and political penalties some- 
times automatically bring about deprivation 
of the rights like eligibility for office, to 
have titles and academic degrees, the right 
to elect and be elected, etc.^ Penal ser- 
vitude bears a distinctly defamatory charac- 
ter. In English law at least in principle 
the degrading penalties do not follow the 
prisoner into his private life. But the most 
enlightened law is that of the Soviet Penal 
Code : “ Measures of social defence shall 
not have as their object the infliction of 
physical suffering or personal humiliation ”. 
The question of retaliation or punishment 
does not ai’ise. 

The question becomes even more im- 
portant when political prisoners are con- 
cerned. Political crimes are not in principle 
recognised as dishonourable. The con- 
tinental custodia lionesta and the English 

1. See French Code Penal, Arts 8, 28, 34. 
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division system provide for a special treat- 
ment of political prisoners. In Norway 
todia honesta may be inflicted if the special 
circumstances of the crime permit it.^ In 
England though the law does not recognise 
political crimes as a category in itself, the 
division system has been evolved to 
privileged treatment for political prisoners.^ 
In the first division there ate the aristo- 
crats of the prison world and in the second 
division there ire the upper-middle classes. 

At present the criminal courts have two 
methods that entail Uttle or no social 
.fine And Ahe ^nnhatinn 
the fine elTective without the threat ()f n 
prison term in default is nn old probieni. 
Pre-war penologists argued for the suljsti- 
tution of labour, voluntary or involuntt^iy.« 
Germany after the war provided a l^gal 
basis by allowing the oflender to pay ©fp 
a fine by voluntary^ labour. It is <jnjy 

1 See the Norwegtsfi Penjil Code of 1902, p, 24, 

2 See Sir Evelyn Rogues— Bnse : Tht ETtglah 
1922. pp. 71 and 78 

Ensltsh Pnson To-datj, edited by Stephen Ilobbou^e oj,h a 
F enner Drockwaj , 1022, pp 214 M4 * 

‘ 8 Frani Von EUzt Stra ftrehUkht Auf rata 
Vortroge.VoJ i, 1003, pp 36» whl 33C """ 
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in Soviet Russia that a bold approach is 
made to this problem. The minimun term 
of imprisonment that can legally be imposed 
is one year. Therefore, compulsory labour 
without deprivation of liberty has been 
substituted. In case of non-payment of 
the fine, at the rate of 100 rouble for one 
month of forced labour the prisoner must 
work in special workshops set apart for 
this categoiy of offenders or in ordinary 
factories with other workmen. In Sweden, 
by the Act of 1937, the defaulter is not sent 
to prison and the fine is simply written 
off if it is clearly shown that he has honestly 
tried to pay. In some respects it is very 
difficult to maintain an equilibrium between 
prisoners of widely different social stand- 
ards. 

The problem of authorship in prison 
has been repeatedly discussed. Formerl}'", 
prisoners were allowed to have as many 
visitors as they wished and there was no 
regulation to prevent them from utilising 
the prison term to produce literary works 
and from taking them out on being dis- 
charged. Bunyan is said to have written 
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nine books during his first six years of 
irapnsonment and Cobbett m the New Gate 
prison was allowed to contribute to jour- 
nals ‘ A magnificent senes of illustnous 
names have found the pnson as their spin 
tual home Bentham wrote “Takeaway 
paper and ink from an author and you 
take awaj the means of amusement and 
support “ The present regulations pre- 
venting a prisoner from bringing out any 
■writings, have been attacked by Sir John 
Squire,* R M Fox* and others It is 
supposed to destroy the social equality 
reigning m a penal institution 

The history of penal reform shows that 
it IS not always the story of progress ftom 
hypothetical savagery of primitive people 
and tyrants to more enlightened mpthods * 
Political and penal progress do not neces 
sarilj go hand in hand The penal 

1 Jack Lindsay John Ounjart p 1499 1938 Louis 
McIviUe The Ltfe And Lfttert of llilliaTn CoMcM in England 
and Amenca VoL II 0 58 G D II Cole Persotu and 
Perwda p 150 1938 

2 The Sundaif Timet of September 19 1937 

3 Ane Aolion p 61 January21 1939 

4 Hermann Mannheim The Dilemma of Penal Krform 

1939 
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system has , become much more secure in 
recent times. The severity of the penal 
system increases with the homogenitj’^ of 
the ruling class. Therefore, as Nehru says^ 
there is absolutely no difficulty in intro- 
ducing changes except one, the necessity 
of having a competent human staff, fully 
understanding and appreciating the new 
angle of vision.^ 


1. Jawaharlal Nehruj India and the World, p. 126. 




CHAPTEE IX 

INDIANS ABROAD 

India from time immemorial has sent 
out colonies to all the comers of the world 
But it was a cultural imperialism free 
from the exploitation and humiliation of 
the aben people In the very beginmog 
of man’s history, India established contacts 
with the great civilisations of Egypt, Chm^^t 
Babylonia, Pprsia, Mesopotamia, Greece, 
Rome, Mexico, and the Great Indian Aichi 
pelago The Indians met foreigners neither 
as conquerors nor slaves but as missionaries 
of Indian culture 

The merchants who traded in wealth 
of arms and Buddhist missionaries who 
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have been imposed upon even \isitors and 
everj' Indian trader has to vouch to the 
fact that he does not owe any debt m the 
country, by finding an Afghan’s surety be- 
fore leaving Afghanistan In South Africa, 
which IS a Bntisli dominion and according 
to the professions of British politicians that 
all the units of the British empire are 
equal, the conditions are mortifying In the 
Cape province, Indians are gi\en political 
and municipal franchise but in all other 
provinces, worst treatment is meted out, 
m the matter of franchise, emigration, 
trading license, etc 

In Transval, Indians are segregated and 
measures like the Mixed Marriage Bill and 
Asiatic Land Bill were passed to humiliate 
them * There were also social dis 
tmctions debarring Indians from travelling 
except m particular class of carriages ojid 
excluding them from race course, cinemas 
etc Even the accredited representatives 
of the government of India like Sir Raza 
All, when he was India’s agent general 
was refused to be served by lift boys 
1 Ste The taltst 'Ueitoetio South African Indiana 1939 
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sections of Burmese deliberate!}' carried on 
propaganda, picketed Indian shops and Tvere 
in no way prevented by the governmentj 
No adequate compensation has been 
paidd 

In Ceylon the economic structure 
is entirely due to Indian labour, capital 
and enterprise. But the Ceylon govern- 
ment has erected a barrier againsti ndians 
by excluding them from the Ceylon Civil 
Service, disenfranchising 75 per cent, of 
the Indians and not recognising Indian medi- 
cal degrees. In 1934 an ordinance was 
promulgated to exclude domiciled Indians 
from occupying Crown lands. By other 
enactments Ceylon imposed a heavy duty 
on Indian products like ghee, eggs, vege- 
tables etc. In 1935 Indian paddy imports 
were further restricted. In 1936-37 tlie 

• Tlie Indo-Burma Agreement has been condemned as a 
niatter of deep humiliation and incquitj*, contrary to tlie terms 
of Uie Government of Burma Act, The Indian Agent in Burma 
has put forward tlie plea tliat tlie Indian poroblem in Burnia 
■was really one for Burma and not for India. The Indians being 
a nunority in Burma, tlieir standing ■n'as determined not bj 
nationality, but by domiclc. 

Tlie Indo-Ceylon talks suspended in November U)40> 
acre resumed by tlie Indo-Ccvlon Delegation consisting of Sir 
Ginja Shankar Bajpai, Sir Mirza Ismail, IMr. T. R. \’cnkata- 
rema Shastri, and Mr. T. G. Rutherford. The talks ended on 
September 22, 1041 with no tangible results. {Jndo-Cojlon 
Crisis by IC. Natesa Aiyar).’ 1941. 
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Village Communities Ordinance excluded 
Indian labourers completely from the village 
franchise. 

Ceylon employs about half a million 
Indian labourers in the estates whereas a 
large population of Sinhalese workers who 
are non-resident and therefore are entitled 
to vote. In 1038-39 the Ceylon government 
launched a policy to expel all the daily 
paid labourers engaged after 1934 and re- 
patriate those who had put in more than 
five years service By 1939 more than 
1,000 employees had been sent back by 
threats of dismissal and many labourers were 
encouraged to go back to their own country. 
In December 1934, the government of India 
were prepared to receive a delegation from 
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Asiatic Land and Trade 

lefffql ® climax of the discriminatory 

Even^ the work of Gandlii. 

Doinf- Commission was being ap- 

trati ^ r T the alleged pene- 

ration of Indians into Durban, the govern- 

gave expression to the view tliat 

s prepaied to take all possible measures 

such peneti’ation into predomin- 

mnZ Hertzog and Malan 

havA Intentions quite clear and would 

thp 'cd untoward incidents, had not 

tlip inteiwened and Smuts assumed 

rue government. 

evP7! as Polak says “ there is no 

in F Af attitude so prevalent 

tho f ”■ ICirk before 

Z t Committee said that but 

noxv^ ^ot be there 

that f} 

havp I ^ ' soldier and the Indian trader 
of F ^^P°nsible for the development 

ofvnl'f- -- denied 

land? of agrieultural 

land m the Highlands of Kenya. 

In the West Indies, the Tyson Keport 
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oC May 1939 makes it clear that the lot 
of Indians is unenviable Especially in 
Jamaica Bntish Guiana and Trinidad the 
position of the Indians is very serious 
It was Indian labour that converted swamps 
into fertile fields worked the mines and 
in cverj nai helped to ciiihse the country 
But Indian labour is not protected whereas 
Britain is prepared to colonise the Jews 
in British Guiana In Trinidad the treat 
meat is so scandalous that Indian marnoges 
are not recognised os legal E\en custom 
and personal Ians are not recognised In 
Canada, Australia and New Zealand Indians 
are not encouraged to emigrate 
In Burma the nnli Indian feeling has 
been fomented since its separation in 1937 
It was the wealth and labour of India 
that made Burma whnt it is to da> But 
the Burma government has almost 
expropriated the Chettj landlords Se 
nous riots broke out m Julj 1938 and 
the Brand Conumssion which investigated 
thi'. question reported that 200 Indians 
were killed 730 injured and Rs 56 lakhs 
worth of propertv was dcstroved Certain 
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than three months in Ceylon if they want 
to carry on business or any other profession.^ 
Nehru visited Ceylon and pointed out 
that Indians could never misbehave so long 
as they conformed to the ideals of the Con- 
gress.” The Congress was big and powerful 
enough not to be frightened by any Ceylonese 
.action. India’s' prestige and dignity were 
the vital questions. Ceylon was not neces- 
sary for India but India was necessary for 
Ceylon. Nationalism so long as it pushed 
man on to freedom was good but it was an 
evil if it tended to push man over and then 
dominate others. Nehru does not want In- 
dians to go to countries where they were 
not wanted. He says “ I am an Indian. 
I am proud to be one. I cannot tolerate 
a single hair of an Indian being touched by 
any one. I would sooner see an Indian 
crushed to atoms than that he should sub- 
mit to indignities and humiliations. I 
do not want therefore Indians to go to any 
place where they are not wanted. Where 
they go, let them go with goodwill and with 
the goodwill of the people of that place. 

1. Note on the Flight of Indians in Ceylon, 1939. 

2. The Hindu, July 21,^1939. 

3. The Hindu, July 18, 1939. 
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CHAPTER X 

iNTERNATlONALISai AND WORLD 
OUTLOOK 

Nehru is essentially an internationalist 
and the prospect of being in tune with the 
masses and with world forces exhilarate 
him to a feeling that he is the agent of 
histone destiny ‘ His mind ranges through- 
out the ^orld and from his point. of view 
all the evils of the world are mainly due 
to capitalism and imperialism Capitalism 
produces fascism and its imperialist counter- 
part though in different degrees and in 
various countries, according to national cha- 
racteristics, economic and political condi- 

1 Jatrahatlal iNchru Prcsi<lental Address to the Lucknow 
Congress 193d » 
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tions. Fascism and imperialism are essen- 
tially the same, supporting the forces of 
reaction in spite of their inherent contradic- 
tion. 

Regarding nationalism he says that the 
western type differs from nationalism in the 
east. The fascist coimtries have not the 
historical urge for freedom and in India as 
in the rest of the world these forces cannot 
be ignored nor Indian problem isolated from 
other world problems. India is primarily 
concerned with imperialism, the oldest and 
'the most powerful reactionary force in the 
world. 

The failure of capitahsm is shown in the 
economic crisis when the problem of distri- 
bution and not production had to be faced. 
To find a solution for the proper distribution 
of wealth and purchasing power, socialism 
- alone can put an end to the basic inequahties 
and evolve a scientific system.^ 

The dictators promised a healthier social 
equihbrium but in order to increase their 
' strangle-hold over every aspect of life they 
have turned to war, to divert the attention 

1. Jawaharlal Nehru, Ir.dia and the World, p. 53. 
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of their people from their misery.’ In 
their contempt for democracy they now 
listen to demogogy. The state is considered 
the source, the maker of the law and at the 
same time above law. This neodespotism 
cannot even be called authoritarian.* 

The Corporate state in the economic sphere 
controls production of corporations which 
are themselves units of the political consti- 
tution. Therefore in its very essence cor- 
poratism IS irreconcilable with democrarcy. 
The problem of liberty is tlius faced by 
this system. In the primary unions the 
workers can discuss among themselves their 
problems and uhen once the> enter the 


1 . Profs Snl>anttiaSastriinhulntHHlurtiontO C»n«(t(u 
enf Attembly and Induin ^ederoMn anj-* ‘To be feariil Is 
better tlmn to be loved and henee the resort to insane cruelty— 
emitting off one by one the tallest of the poppy beads Uut 
there are far potent forces let loose in the world that male for 
the instabUitv of dKtatorshlpe No amount of repression and 
distraction of men’a mind, no fomenting of class hatreds, no 
bypnoUsatlon and {ntoxicatma can brlog about a stable society 
or lastiog prosperity •’ 

2 For DfmoCTacy, (edited by the “ People Preedom ” 
group), p 103 ITS SerpI^, Pnilemt deba Betmomta Ltberole, 
1030, p SO 

FacLsra absolutely denies the Individual os an element 
preceding the state and independent of It and hij pretended 
natural nghls Including that of propertj”, Ugo Spints, La 
Cnbea dolla hconoma Ld/rraU, 1930, p 9T He says that cor. 
porath-e s\-stem arhie>-es “the interpenetration and ab^lute 
Identlhcalion of the Inibvidusts will and Initiatii-e with the 
supreros ends of the state ” « 
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system and the higher grades, they have to 
delegate their powers to the higher grades 
of the organisation. Tlie function of the 
state is to watch over institutions, reform 

and create them as the case mav he.^ 

«/ 

Nehru has pointed out tliat even Great 
Britain, France and other countries are not 
free from this fascist tendenc5^ He saj's “The 
British, it is well knoAvn, liave a remarkable 
capacity for combining their moral instinct 
with their self-interest. That ds perhaps 
not unnatural but it is remarkable how some 
of our own countrymen have been taken in 
by this unctuous and hj’pocritical attitude! ”■ 
In Britain the relation between tlie Trade 
Union, employers and the state constitutes 
a favourable element for the building up of 
a, fascist order. After the General Strike in 


1. Paul Chanson, Lcs droits du travailcnr cl Ic corporatismc, 
Mussolini’s speech of November 10, lOS^, inaugimiting the 22 
Corporations. (Corners della sera, November 11, 1034). He 
declared that the corporative system has trvo objectives — “ to 
acliievc” a higher social justice for all the Italian people ” and 
to strengthen Italy “ for cxp.ansion in the -world ” : Carman 
Haider, Capital and Labour wider Fascism, p. 25, 1030 ; Gaetano 
Salvemini, Under the Axe of Fascism, p. 392, 1030 ; “He who 
would think -with liis own brain and not with that of tlie big 
businessmen, has more than one reason for assuming that the 
Fascist experiment indicates how the problem must not be solved, 
not only out of an elementary respect for human dignity, but 
because it is no solution at all.*’ 

2. Ja^vaharlal Nehru, Zndia and the World p. 02. 
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192G labour accepted restrictions on the 
right to strike. A National Economic Coiin* 
cil on a basis of .equal representation was 
erected. Thus 'a preliminary step towards 
corporation has been taken entirely through 
private initiative.' On the outbreak of the 
war, Britain took the credit for becoming 
totalitarian overnight. Bernard Shaw said 
that it shows how democracy would volun- 
tarily adapt itself to a war economy without 
the least delay. But it only reveals the 
fact that the inherent totalitarian tendencies 
were merely put into practice under the 
guise of war emergencies. 

In the United States where Roosevelt 
came to power in 1932 he liad to fight the 
depression and he immediately suggested 
the institution of professional organisation 
on a corporative basis to combaf unem- 
ployment, remedy under-consumption a^d 
regulate production by suppressing competi- 
tion. In 1933 the National Industrial Re- 
covery Act created the National Recovery 
Administration. The employers could or- 
ganise themselves contrary* to the deep- 

J. For Democranj, pp. 18S-S09. 
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rooted liberalism of the American middle- 
classes. Roosevelt’s experiment has con- 
tinued in spite of much opposition and during 
the three terms he has practically converted 
the U. S. A. into a corporative organisation. 

In France the Popular Front government 
tried the co-operative remedy but was op- 
posed by the communist section. In 1936, 
a social legislation provided for compulsory 
conciliation and arbitration. The law made 

p 

collective agreements compulsory and col- 
lective law has been substituted for indivi- 
dual rights, thus overthtowing one of the 
idols of liberalism. Therefore, when France 
collapsed in the War, Petain government on 
the Nazi model was the logical result of this 
corporative tendency.* 

Nehru is right in saying that on the world 
stage fascism though it might assume dif- 
ferent aspects and come into conflict on a 

1. The Hindu, December 7, 1040. See also Victor Grif- 
fuelhe’s L' action syndicaliste, 1908; Hubert Lagardelle’s Le Socia- 
lisme Ouvrier, p. 34;0 ; Roger Soltau’s French Political Thought 
in the 19th Century, 1931 ; Louis Lcrine, Syndicalism in France, 
1918, Chs. V. VI, VIII, George Sorel, Reflexions sur la Violence. 
5th edition, 1921. El. Sol (Madrid) January 10, 1930. This 
issue published the full text of the Popular riront Programme. 

It is estimated tliat in Italy, 1,092 collective contracts of 
national and inter-provincial applications and 9,104, provincial 
contracts have been concluded since 1927. 
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nationalist basis with some of its own tj-pes 
ultimately has to face communism As 
fascism has spread in other countries it has 
become clear that it is not peculiar to Italy 
or Germany By its intense and aggressive 
nationabsm it goes against the world ten 
dency towards interdependence, aggravates 
the causes created by the collapse of capita 
hsm and finally by engendering national 
fnction has led to war' 

Nehru s tta\ els in China and Spam have 
confirmed his diagnosis He has pointed 
out that a fascist state is a great menace 
both to France and Britain The Mtal 
arteries Gibraltar the Mediterranean and 
Suez Canal would be cut Therefore he 
urged that at least from the point of Mew 
of self interest, Britain and France should 
help the Spanish government But Bn* 
tain e\ olvcd a scheme of non mten entzoa, 
a supreme farce of our time Germany and 
Italj though members of the non mterven 
tion committee opcnlj helped the rebels 
The French government closed the Fyran 

1 Jawahailal Nehru Cl mp*n •/ IferW IMory p. 

1939 , 
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nese frontier and Chamberlain actually de- 
fended Franco’s action.^ 

Though fascism in the guise of Franco’s 
syndicalism has won the victory, Nehru is 
optimistic enough to hope that republican 
Spain will rise up again. To him Spain and 
Czechoslovakia represent precious values in 
life, for what he laboured in India. He 
says “If I deserted them what could I 
cherish in India. For what kind of freedom 
do we struggle here.”“ 


1. Ibid, p. 956. 

2. Jawaharlal Nelmi, China, Spain and the TTcr. Also 
R. Ramos Oliveria, The Drama of Spain, 1031-1930 ; W 
Horsfall Carter, “ Spain To-day.” The Listener, 1930, Vol. 
XV, pp. 797-799, 820 ; Peers, The Spanish Tragedy ; Vera M. 
Dean “European Diplomacy in the Spanish Crisis.” Foreign 
Policy Deports, December 1, 1936 ; pp. 224, 220 ; Articles by 
Walter Duranty in Nezo York Times, Seprember 1, 2, 1930 ; 
Charles A. Thomson, “Spain — Issues Beliind the Conflict.” 
Foreign Policy Reports, January 1, 1937, pp. 249, 250. 

The Spanish Embassy in Paris asserted that Italian forces 
dominated the Balearic Islands. It was reported that Italian 
infantry had been landed ; 112 Italian bombers and piusuit 
jAanes were ready to attack Barcelona ; and 8 Itah'an submarines 
were prepared to leave them tlicrc at Genoa, to aid the Rebels, 
The Times (London) October 28, 1980 ; “Only foreign aid has 
made the Rebel success to day possible.” Nao York Times, 
October 20, 1930 ; Walter Duranty reported : “The Moore, 
with cuived knives, massacred, raped, and looted in Talaverc — 
1 talked with refugees and what they said was dreadful.” NciO 
.York Times, September 13, 1030. 

“ The Rebels were believed to be fmancing their campaign 
with credits from Germany and Italy. Tliosc from the former 
were reported to totxU $180,000,000 " Few York Times, January 
10, 1037. 
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In the case of Abyssinia, he points out, 
under the pressure of Britain and France 
economic sanctions ^^e^e not imposed Es 
sential materials for the war like oil iron, 
steel and coal were not included in the 
sanctions list The Anglo Iranian Oil Com 
pany supplied Italy with oil and when the 
United States of America suggested an em 
bargo on it Britain refused Therefore 
Italy though a little incom enienced could 
conquer Abyssinia * 

In China Britain was following a policy 
of appeasing Japan Again and again Japan 
has made quite clear her intentions In 
Slanchuko affairs Britain sacrificed enor 
mous prestige WTien the Japanese imposed 
humiliating restnctions upon the Bntish 
residents in Hongkong Shanghai and else 
where she meeklj accepted all the insults 
because it did not want to go against Bor 
Im Rome Tokj o Axis Japan declared that 
it has a di\ine mission m Asia and this is a 
clear threat to the Bntish possessions Bn 
tain in order not to offend Japan has stig 
matised the Chinese struggle as Communistic 

1 JkwftharUl Nehru G mpta World Hulory p 0o3 
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Nehru tlierefore sa^’s that the British govern- 
ment has throughout played a reactionary’- 
role in Asia, Africa and Europe. She has 
given encouragement to Nazism and Fas- 
cism even endangering the security of the 
British empire. 

But in spite of all these obstacles a new 
China is rising. It has achieved a unity 
that is astonishing and inspiring. It is not 
merely unity in defence but also in the world 
of reconstruction. Behind the war front 
there are vast schemes for industrialization 
and co-operation.^ Nehru visited China 
as the guest of Marshal Cliiang Kai-shek and 
saw with his own eyes the magnificent spirit 
of the Chinese. Marshal Chiang sent a 
Cliinese good-will mission and in a personal 
letter he wrote “ I am firmly convinced that 
the future of the world depends on the out- 
come of the united struggle of our Asiatic 
peoples. In view of the ever increasing 
Japanese ambition and the momentous world 
changes, we, in order to safeguard liberty 


1. Jawaharlal Nehru, China. Spain and the JVar. See 
aso Edgar Ansel Mowrer, Mowrer in China, pp. 184-185, 1938; 
Seorge Sokolsky, The Tinder Box of Asia, 1032 ; Epstein, The 
PeopTe’s Wot. i. 
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and freedom must first of all bring the 
chief perturber of peace to account 1942.*” 
Regarding the events jn Europe Nehru 
has pointed out that even Russia m its 
aggression against Finland is losing sight 
of its idealism Pure opportunism divorced 
from moral principles cannot take any coun 
try far Russia is not afraid of Finland 
but of the possibility of Finland being used 
to attack her The Bntish and French 
irapenalisms hate and distrust Russia far 
more than Nazism Whatever may be the 
value of Russian foreign policy, the Russian 
experiment in spite of undesirable features 
is still the hope of the common man * 

1 Tht Hindu December 17, IMO 

2 Jbid. 
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CHAPTRE XI 

INDIA AND THE WAR. 

The Congress, ten years before the out- 
break of the present conflict, by repeated 
resolutions, made its policy quite clear that 
India cannot be dragged into any war 
without consulting the wishes of Indians. 
When on September 3, 1939, India was 
declared as belligerent ^country by a Pro- 
clamation of the Viceroy, the Congress Work- 
ing Committee on September 14 demanded 
a statement of the war aims by the British 
government. The All-India Congress Com- 
mittee on October 10, asserted that India 
must be declared an independent nation and 
immediate application must be given to this 
status. Gandhi was for giving unconditional 
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support provided the war aims were declared. 
Conversations were held between the Viceroy 
and many Indian leaders in September and 
October and on October 17, the "l^ceroy 
said that the details of war aims could be 
formulated only towards the end of the war. 

As regards India, Dominion status was 
the aim and after the war His Majesty’s 
government would enter into conversations 
with the representatives of several commu- 
nities, parties and interests in the country 
and with the princes, for ti^e purpose of 
framing such modifications in the Act of 
1035 as might be seem desirable. On Octo- 
ber 22 the Working Committee vehemently 
rejected this offer as nothing but reiteration 
of the old imperialist policy. Therefore, 
the Congress could not possibly give any 
support and the Congress ministers were 
called upon to resign. 

On October 26, Sir Samuel Hoare again 
repeated the goal as Domimon status “ as 
soon as possible.” The ITceroy suggested 
that the Congress and the Muslim League 
should participate in the central government 
as members of the Viceroy’s council. The 
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Congress could not accept this and the minis- 
ters resigned. On November 23 the Work- 
ing Committee reiterated the demand for 
independence and constituent assembly on 
the basis of adult suffrage. On January 
26, 1940, celebrating the Independence Day, 
the Working Committee called for special 
preparation for the coming struggle. 

At Ramgarh in March the foundation of 
the Civil Disobedience was laid. The Con- 
gress did not want to brings matters to a 
crisis and therefore the Working Committee 
was prepared to offer co-operation in the 
war effort provided a fully representative 
national government was formed at the 
centre. The British government rejected 
the offer because in the midst of war, an 
element of full responsibility could not be 
given. On August 8, the Viceroy again 
mentioned the goal of Dominion status 
and promised to establish in June the War 
Advisory Council. But this was no sub- 
stitute to national government and the 
deadlock became perfect. The Congress in 
September declared launching of civil dis- 
obedience. It did .not want to embarass 
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the government but insisted on the right 
of free speech, on the ground that India 
had been made a belligerent without its 
consent and it was therefore necessary to 
show to the world that her war effort was 
not voluntary 

Even Tej Bahadur Sapru says ‘ the mere 
addition of a few membere to the Executive 
Council will never do If India is to be a 
full fledged Dominion after the war why 
hesitate to say so m words that admit no 
doubt, and why also not do something now 
as an earnest of the things to come even 
though it may not be perfect in every 
respect ’ * 

Rejecting the argument that the satya- 
grahis should be treated as the conscientious 
objecters in the United Kingdom, .Gandhi 
said that the vast majority of the people 
in India make no distinction betv een 
Nazism and double autocracy that rules in- 
India ” On October 13 the Working Com 
nuttee formallj approved Gandhi’s plan of 
campaign Gandhi selected Vinoba Bhave 

1 Sr TrJ Babadur Sapni to ao article in The TwtniielM 
Century 1B40 • 
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as the first satyagrahi and he was arrested 
on October 21.. The next honour fell upon 
Nehru, who was arrested in October 31, 
for his speech at Gorakhpur and sentenced 
to four years rigorous imprisonment. 

Nehru in a message to the News Clrronicle^ 
makes the position of the Congress clear. 
To India with her thirst for freedom and 
horror of war the question is of paramount 
importance. India condemns the aggres- 
sion in Manchuria, Abj'^ssinia, and Czecho- 
slovakia and was deeply distressed at the 
events in Spain and the cruel destruction 
of Poland. India will therefore gladly throw 
her resources for a new order of peace and 
freedom. The Congress insisted that the 
British government should make a clear 
statement of war and peace aims and in 
particular show how they apply to India . There 
was a fine opportunity’- for ending the hos- 
tility between England and India. The 
first step therefore in order to prove Britain’s 
sincerity is a declaration of India’s freedom. 
It will be a tragedy for all of us if the deep 
significance of tliis offer is not appreciated. 

1. The Hindu, October.- 7, 1939. 
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Zetland and the VicCToy made the offer 
of another R. T. C and L. S Amery urges 
us to think of India first. This reminder is 
not necessary. But even the unity of India 
cannot be purchased at the cost of India’s 
freedom England stands for self determi* 
nation, the proof of that should be India. 
Saj s Nehru, “ I can well understand the 
opposition of the British government to the 
idea of a constituent assembly because such 
assembly necessarily puts an end to British 
imperialism India must act m a con* 
sciousness of her strength 
The “ New Statesman ” put the matter 
in a nutshell when it said “if nc give India 
liberty we shall win the leadership of all 
the free people But if wc must have a rebel 
India with coercion, will anj one in Europe 
believe that wearefighling for democracy" V 

1 The Hindu December 13 1039 • 

2 The Selwn wrote Id the USA much <>r the 
sympathy and support «bKh Bntaui now rcccivea will l>e for' 
feil^ If It brutally TcpiesM* India. The BntUh Government 
will hardly be prepaied to pay the price of such a strugsle * 

The Anc Hfpublie stigmatisea the ticeroys statement as 
* a tAunder of a ma^tude of a mme, all the more so as India 
will be asked to give men and money on an heroic scale the 
\ jeeroy a words will play into the hands of the Germans who 
argue that this Is not a war of Idealogles hut of empires.” 

Ludwig Lore writes In Arm lorh Post To the end Britain 

will base to give Indians what Vtey wast Then it will be a 
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Even in Britain the demand for the state- 
ment of war aims is growing. Wiekham 
Steed quotes the Prime Minister’s statement 
of October 12, 1039, that Britain is not aim- 
ing only at victory' but rather looking beyond 
it, to the laying of a foundation of a better 
international system which will mean that 
war is not to be the inevitable lot of ever}’’ 
succeeding generation. The peace which we 
have determined to secure must be a real 
peace and not an uneasy truce interrupted 
by constant alarms and repeated threats. 
Wickham Steed says “ it is no wonder that 
other countries remember our record during 
the past eight years of national government 
and do not fully believe in our professions. 
The Prime Minister came nearer the mark 
when he said it is not alone the freedom of 


reluctant concession -nrung from them by the strength of 350 
million Indians. How much M-iser to come to terms now ! 
Cortainly it would improve England’s influence and standing not 
only in India, but before tlie democratic people in other parts 
of the world as well.” 

The Hearst Chicago papers declared : “If India’s demand 
for self rule does not succeed in the near future, heaven help 
India, Britain and the world.” 

News Letter, edited by Iving Hall, M.P., remarks ; “There 
is a feeling among many members of all parties in the House 
that the issue wliich has arisen now in India is imreal and that 
a -n-ay can and must be fo\ind to overcome the diffculties which 
prevent India from co-operating in an united manner with 
Great Britain in the struggle against Nazism.” 
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small nations that is at stake. There is 
also in jeopardy the peaceful existence of 
Great Britain, Dominions, India, France 
and indeed of all freedom-loving countries 
After the war there will be deep changes 
inevitably and all nations will have their 
part to play. In the last war many people 
believed that they were fighting for Belgium 
and France. Now Britain declares that she 
is fighting for the freedom of small nations. 
But Britain has still the same objection to 
any real limitation of her sovereignty * 
"What chance can there be of finding a 
better international system on such a basis ? 
“ As a war aim deliberately chosen and 
solemnly proclaimed a federation of free 
peoples would fire the imagination of the 
world and endow the allied cause with a 
high moral sanction.” 

1, IMcUum Stmd, Our IVor /linu. p 180 “Afthewar 
g^oes on, our people and the people of France may need an ideal, 
a faltb more positive and tustauung than the negative purpose 
ot destroying ILllensm It may turn to be an indispensable 
eondition ot real victory, even ot military victory Tbs truth 
IS already grasped by many minds amongst us ” Again he 
pertinently observes “To dehne them now requites cohstruclive 
imagination, the kind of Imagination of which our present war 
cabinet has given far too kltle proof” 

2 IMcuam Steed, Our IFor Airpt. p 46 

Churchill speaking on the Atlantic Charter thinks only of 
the extension ot sovereignty and national life and mere adjust- 
ments ot temtonal boundmes. (September INI) 
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CHAPTER XII 

TOWARD A 

NEW WORLD ORDER 

Neliru after stating liis opinions on the 
T«-ar aims as including the destruction of 
fascism and imperialism and the application 
of the principle of self-determination of all 
peoples irrespective of race, goes on to visua- 
lise a world federation.^ Peace no less than 
freedom is indivisible not only in India but 
of the whole world. Indian independence- 
must be thought of in terms of world co- 
operation. A faint glimpse of this world 
co-operation came to President Wilson and 
was enshrined in the League of Nations. 

The League is merely an association of 
states and is therefore not an entity. The 

1. Articles published in the National HernUi, 1040. 
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system of collective security means collective 
force and decision If it was constituted 
with the object of providing some kind of 
order among the sovereign states it failed to 
achieve order in Europe because its most 
powerful member states would not give up 
their sovereignty and refused to act in time 
because unanimous agreement is necessary 
and any member state can torpedo its 
resolutions Despite all pressure no econo- 
mic or political treaty has resulted It 
cannot enforce law because there is no 
machinery. The League takes for its operat- 
ing unit not an individual mortal but an 
immortal collectivity of mortals called a 
nation and bj indicting one man brands 
the whole nation as criminals Collective 
security is ultimatclj allied to democracy 
and freedom Therefore, where tliese do 
not exist it IS bound to fail ‘ , 

Recently many suggestions have been put 

I See Clarence Stmt V»um Aoir Ch Tbe Union lO-to 
n l\j>renenburB PoUtxe<d ThaiTy Ch The league pf Vitions 
l&tO W U UiUouKhM The IvMdamtn'al ConerpU of Public 
X<n p 315 's W 1 Tcmpcfcly editor Ilisloni of Ute Peace 
Cotference of Paris 0 \ol3 (19'0-19->l) G Bernard Nob'e, 
Policies aruj Opt lions al Pans 19Si Lionel Curtis Civaias 
Dei pp tKHWW NichiSns Mnmy Butler Familj of tiations 
pp. ..35-307 
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forward regarding a federation of democracies 
as a beginning for a world federation. 
Clarence Streit’s proposal of a union of 
democracies lias received wide publicity.^ 
Streit contends that the great republics 
can be organised without sacrificing their 
national status, so that ultimately the imioii 
can spread peacefully as other nations grow 
ripe for it. He recommends that America, 
Britain, the Dominions, the Netherlands, 
Swiss Federation, Denmark, Norway, Sv^eden 
and Finland should be organised into a 
North Atlantic Union." These fifteen de- 
mocracies owning almost half tlie earth, 
having mastery of the sea, governing half 
of mankind would be so powerful that 
Germany, Italy and Japan could not dream 
of attacking them. Russia is to be excluded 
because she allows no individual freedom. 
India is politically inexperienced and ilicrc- 
for it prevents the western union. ^ Tin’s 
union is to have five main rights ; the right 

3. Ckh-ance SlTcil*. Vnion Votp, 1040. 

4. Ibid, pp. 22-23. 

5. Ibid, p. 210. “'Wliatcver \vc ninv ue imist recog- 
nise tliat India's politically ine.\pcricnccd millions cannot at 
first he included in the Union on the .same pojnilalion basis as 
the ^Vcste^^ dcinocraeics ". ^ 
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to grant citizenship, to make peace and war, 
to regulate inter-state and foreign trade, 
to govern inter*statal communication service 
and to organise a defence force. 

The constitution of the union should be 
bicameral, one house based completely on 
population and the other modifjnng this 
principle of equal men in fa\ our of equal 
states. There should be one deputy for 
every million men m the House of Deputies. 
In the Senate to safeguard the people of the 
union against losing freedom bj over-cen- 
tralisation there should be t«o senators to 
every sclf-go\ernmg nation of 25 rmllion 
population. The e\ecuti\ e must possess sta- 
bility by a combination of parlmmentarj’ 
and presidential sjstem. 

Streit thinks that such a union .will be 
more cffectiv'e tlian a League of Nations 
because it can act swiftly and enforce deci- 
sions against law -breakers It can eliminate 
inter-state wars because the constituent 
states ha\ e delegated that pow er "to the 
union. The union would enjoj the mono- 
poly of such essential war materials ‘ as 
rubber, nickel, iron, oil, gold and credit. 
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Except for police purposes, armaments would 
be necessary as a temporary precaution 
against dictatorships. Even in these tota- 
litarian countries the existence of a demo- 
cratic union would produce revolts against 
autocracy and with each revolution the 
union would be strengthened. Since these 
democracies control two-thirds of the world’s 
trade, effective economic sanctions could 
be imposed upon aggressive nations. It 
can speed up communications and can reduce 
unemployment by free trade, stabilizing 
money, lowering costs, reducing armaments, 
guaranteeing political security, eliminating 
war danger, diverting into healthy channels 
the billions being wasted, cheapening and 
widening communications, making the 
worker and his product more mobile, restor- 
ing confidence and ojDening vast new enter- 
prises. 

Streit’s plan has been attacked as unneces- 
sarily advocating unification than union. 
He has “not realised that federation is opposed 
no less to unity than to disunion. Even 
elementary knowledge of sovereignty, rule 
of law, statehood ,and democracy would 
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show that a federal union standardized on 
the American model is a pious wish The 
present democracies sticking to fetate 
so\eretgnty cannot so easily be dissohed 
The process of history hardlj suggests that 
it IS going to reverse itself m an instant 
Streit overlooks in liis enthusiasm for a 
constitutional clean sneep, the necessitj' for 
immediate sn eep up of the economic debns * 
“ Union Now without radical changes is 
Union No Hov. ” The American model 
cannot inspire enthusiasm because Amcnca 
itself has not solved the racial problem* 
The American constitution was eiohed in 
a pre industrial era The Union is nothing 
butlarge-scale collcctiv ism in\ ol\ mg a degree 
of regimentation and burcaucraca hardlj 
distinguishable from fascism H G M ells 
has indicted it as ' pseudo practical short 
sightednes.s ” Strcil’s formula is based upon 

1 M Ctucuving «ditor r«drrat Cnton Ch 

nuttberreom 

n rn Utton that tb« wmjr of salvation b for exbting goremments 
to p-vss whole sale into the cratable whereupon the peoples 
into which the states woukl then Iw dusolved sbMlJ Immediatrlp 
adopt federal union on the Amerkaomoilel b express jounaluoi 
or to ad Iresa the Almighty " , 

2 The idneteen ameodments since 1*37 have shown no 
teal advance in Vmerieaa Teilee^ Ueaa. 
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out-nioded theories of law, Montesquieu and 
Burke. 

Anieriea has taken only the first step 
towards a federal union and has not emerged 
beyond nationahsm. The task of federation 
in the international sphere starts where 
American Union ended. Mere consolida- 
tion of colonies, languages, political faiths, 
and economic interests on a national basis 
is a potential danger to the world. The 
meaning of federation must expand in scope 
as it meets new problems of economic plan- 
ning and war menace. 

Anv such federation must be based on 
socialism if it should endure. Any kind of 
clarification if it fails to issue in a socialistic 
and federated world order would betray the 
hope of mankind. Piece-meal unification 
either stage by stage or function by function 
iipposed by the existing capitalist nations 
and sovereign governments can never lead 
to a democratic federal union. 

The political aim of the decent socialist 
is to secure a full and happy life for the 
ordinarjT^ human being. According to him 
the time has come when economic and 
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political individualism should be destroyed, 
because it has produced insecuritj, misery 
and war Anj other scheme of political 
union may e\en become the instrument of 
reaction to restore the fading pou er of 
capitalism and fascism 

Streit’s union, therefore seems to be 
directed against Russia, India and Asia 
generally It would create a super empire 
which would strangle the colonial people 
and the case of freedom in India and Africa 
would be gravel> hampered To a socialist 
the present war is but a civil war between 
two imperialisms* To eliminate war the 
federal union must revise the conception of 
sovereignty in the state It must kindle 
the imagination and captuie the loyalty 
of every nation The collapse of culture 
and civilization can be prevented only by 
a democratic federation of people lojal.to 
the idea of universal brotherhood Federal 
union v\ill be a will-o* the-wisp unless it 
is moderately conceived as the intesnational 
political part of a much more comprehensive 

1 Storro Jameson Miy» Tbe^rot meficet aclvj war w U 
decide the issue between civilisation and anarchy 
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and revolutionarj" plan of world order. Im- 
perialism is the main obstacle. It can be 
defined as a process of expansion on the part 
of the higlily industrialized countries of the 
world carried out by means of direct or 
indirect domination in order to increase the 
political, economic, or military power of 
these states. 

British statesmen have recently’" tried to 
refute the idea that imperialism is no longer 
the characteristic of the British Common- 
wealth. But the simple test is the case of 
India. • Nehru saj’-s that no progressive union 
has a chance of sur^dval to-day without the 
inclusion of the Soviet, China and India. 
Nor can a real union be formed except on 
the basis of the ending of imperialism. 

Otherwise the union becomes one of the 
1 

imperiahst powers for the protection of her 
vested interest.^ Prof. Keeton attacks 
Streit’s plan because he underestimates the 
significance of what is happening in Asia 

1. A. A. Milne observes ; “This war seems to be a 
^ chnl war ; a war of ideas, a revolt, in which Germans are fighting 
on our side, or we on theirs, against an intolerable form of gov- 
ernment.” * 

Sir John Boyd : “ The present confict, is like a general 
election complicated by a series of chdl wars.” 
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to day.* If In^ia is excluded she might 
prefer to join an Asiatic federation and create 
a neii order in Asia India has greater 
cultural afliruty with China, Siam, Burma, 
Ceylon, Malaya States and the Philippines 
than with the west 

The Indian National Congress has made 
its attitude towards international questions 
clear in the statement of the Working Com 
mittee on the issue of the war “ If the 
war IS to defend the status quo of imperialist 
possessions, colonies, vested interests and 
priMlcges then India can have nothing to 
do with it If however, the issue is demo 
cracy and a new w orld order based on demo- 
cracy then India is intensely interested m 
it ” Therefore, the Congress regards the 
present war, a war of conflicting imperialisms® 

1 Ftderal Vmon Editor Clianning Pearce see Ch. 
FedeiatioD and India by Prof C W Keeton 
2. What Is ImpenaUsmt It U the pobey of aggression npon 
other counlnea by means ol pobUral force We the wronged 
races must first recoser our postknt of national freedom and 
equal ty before w e ar^ fit to discuss cosmopol taiusm 

Sun lot Sm {1924) 

British imperialism ranished from the earth' with thli 
Statute of Westminster Thu present war Is no more a war 
of “Hopenalisms than It »s * fight between dinceauts 

It G WtlU Gmde tfte Uta TTorld p gS 

But see ConstUu*nt AssemNy and Indian Teattai on 
p 79 ff 

Imperialism is the period of an Increasing oppression o( 
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into which India has been dragged without 
any Joint consultations. It has condemned 
aggression on every oeeasion and its attitude 
towards Italj^ and Germany has been made 
quite clear bj?- Nehru’s refusal to meet the 
Duced and by C. Rajagopalachari, who 
refused to permit Italian planes flying over 
his province even though the government 
of India had accorded permission. 

The Congress has recognised long ago 
what thinking persons all over the world 
are slowly appreciating, that international 
relations are not a sphere of social behaviour 
which can be isolated nor can the evils 
be cured by devising intricate state machi- 
nery but that democracy and world peace 
are but aspects of a waj* of life. 

Anj^ union must be on a basis of equality, 
on a common declaration of the Rights of 
Man, accepting India’s freedom to choose 


the nations of the wliole world by n handful of “great” nations ; 
the struggle for a socialist international revolution against 
impcrialispi is therefore impossible without the recognition of 
idle right of nations to'^self determination. ‘No people oppres- 
sing other peoples can be free’ (Marx and Engels). Xo prole- 
tariat reconciling itself to the least viol.ation by “its” nation 
of Uie jTghts of other nations can be socialist.” 

. Lenin, Socialism and IJ'or, 1915. 

J. EdwardThompson, llnlislJridia/orI'rccdom,p.40, 1910. 
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its ov. n destiny. The ultimate aim of hunin- 
nity IS unity m plurality and not pluralitj 
in unity. Then only law and morality can 
be synthesised.’ The federal idea is the 
spirit of the pra^ntic inlcr-dcpendcncc of 
the pluralistic umaerse* 

Soacrcigntj, that “ dustj desert of 
nbslrnclions,” must not be interpreted ns 
comprising full legislation and admimstra- 
ti\e power, but, in a wnler sense ns regards 
certain matters onl\ In tint o.asc, the 
member stales of a fcilerntion ean cnjo\ 
smircignti • 

The principle of federation ean he extend 
ed to world tommunitics when there would 
be an intcrnatioiinl liu on the basis of tol* 

1 I’cof Krrton »av» "Tli* ic ot Ifw to 

iittemnllon tl brrn <xn«i.trnt il<^r sol ro-<>p<'ni 

tnr • 

2 {Jutwvtwh Otto vno < 1 

I-ogo llan I XI llfJi ItfO I |p Hi 113 Otto \nn ( itrSf 
I\u tfurvJit grnM!^fnyf^^1Jltt!tfTnr \ol II jx 42 \ t>l HI fj>, 
iso-rdl 

the CenAtarwfh iJUiDevne rp ”4 SW “Tlif final (mul by 
which wc mc-x^iirc tlw ctliicsl J otificnti >n of both frrncn] anil 
iniU^iit u»l puTpiMc* I* the hamtnniotK agrrement pf both 

3 WUIiam Jirne« iVurafufte ( ai-rrir p. 332 TSp 

C hirxli-iU univtrw U liVe tlu«, innt« fiVea rnteral rrpuMic (liai,s 
Ve an empire or a Untljplo*ii. II MneTeemuchmaTbetolrfcted, * 
however muxh mav ie^vKth*elfaejwe*ent»lanyei’cjUrecentr* 
ot eon.wlmnni've oe action, aranethin^ eSe b »elf-jfo»e«*i^ aM 
ahnent anil unreilucr.1 lo unity ■“ The ba«ic »ptnt of feJcfition 
l» irpresentrO by IhU rerrunUa^le aenteoce 
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lectivity. The present actual and theoreti- 
cal obstacle to the formation of the world 
community is the continued existence of 
the conception of absolute state sovereignty. 
Only by means of a world-embracing socia- 
list common-wealth the possibihty of a 
world state comes within the range of prac- 
tical poKtics. 

As Nehru says, democracy, the Rights of 
Man^ and social justice are the pillars of 
world peace. World peace can be achieved 
only by a philosophy and ethics embodying 
the technique of satyagraha.^ India because 

1 H. G. Wells •whose latest intelleetual pastime seems to be 
the advocacy of •what he calls the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man or the Sankey Declaration, reveals the peculiarly British 
quality of self-righteousness and the typically occidental men- 
tality. Though he is profuse in his professions of being a citizen 
of the •world, “We British,” “The Council of Ci'vil liberti^... 
for the most part of dusky complexion” and such expressions 
in his “Gu^de to the New world” (P. 17 ; p. 119.) reveal that 
Mr. Wells has not really undergone any mental development 
since he wrote in 'The Fate of the Homo Sapiens' “Indians are 
d^tined to play only a secondary and supporting role in any 
unification of human affairs that is achieved” (p. 247). His 
opinion about India not being a nation, ambi^ous patriots 
mostly in Bengal, a vast sub-continent which has nothing new, 
nothing fresh, nothing really Indian at all to contribute to the 
world problem may have come out of the mouths of reactionaries 
IJice Amery or Jinnah. ^Vhen Gandhi in his reply to Wells 
replied pertinently that the Declaration of the Rights of Man 
begins at the •wrong end instead of beginning ■»nth a charter 
of the Duties of Man, Wells seeks to dismiss a profound truth 
as ndijSs^gotism and exhibitionism. Neliru’s reply to Wells as 
to hbw the Sankey Declaration is going to be given effect to, 
evokes in 'Wells a taunt that Nehru “marches along in the 
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of her past history and spiritual heritage 
IS the brightest hope of mankind Through 
centuries of oolulton, cxpcnmenlation, suf- 
fenng and sacrifice, India has produced ns a 
climax of the uisdom of ages, a great soul, 
Mahatma Gandhi, who is the prophet of a 
hbcralcd life for all mankind, lij iirtuc of 
Ins punt), holiness and heroism 
Uniicrsal peace and brotherhood art the 
cardinal tenets of Gandhi lie has released 
a tremendous force which can transform a 
selfish and war ridden world to sense tnitli 
and supreme universal spirit Nothing 
better has ever been taught or proved h) 
experience since the world first began, than 
the gospel of Ahimsa I 


Comrmml t party bllnk«i^ torutUUy {Cubit taO\e \rw Iferll 
th XNXVll Iftlfc* a Satlonl) \\l-\l Well, bjmI olhcn wl o 
■re I wy with *cl c nr, of New VV rli) Or Irr, »hf) t! 1 realise i, 
thiit 1} It IPhnrma) In 11*1 lunl an I ■od-il I, of pri nary Irnnor 
lance ana Illght, seen e ii,n matter of log cal neccMlty proW tc<l 
tl it the real e Itieatlon of tl e in IlvMunJ baml on a perfect 
concrpll n of Ihity iiDiarma) I, fr^V taken up 

" Jen nek Ulr,emtlne tlnnltlfhrt p “n Ji ne, Itryee 
SI ul tf in lUIrrj arul JurUpmtltntr lonl V ol ]( p 0( 
S<ncn-(gnly tint lu,ty le»rt of at tmcti n, tiro gl »! IcJ 
tuccclve ge rrallnn, of pollteal iltlowiler 1 -x^c ti o gf' 
it ncce«<nry to leal their dindilea 
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The increased tempo of international 
events since the starting of the Satyagraha 
movement bj'’ Gandhi has resulted in a 
profound transformation of the political si- 
tuation in India. The British Government 
had to make a general jail delivery of all 
the Satj’agrahis and the detenues. Under 
the stress of events Churchill committed 
the empire to the so-called Atlantic Charter, 
but as to its applicability to India and Burma 
he asserted that the Eight Point Declara- 
tion -svas primarily concerned with “the 
extension of the sovereio-ntv, self govern- 
ment and national life of the States and 
Nations of Europe now under Nazi jmke. 
This is quite a separate problem from the 
the progressive evolution of self-go^’erning 
institutions in regions whose peojDles oAve 
pilegiance to the British Ci’oaa'ii.” In fact 
the August “Offer” anticipated the Avisdom 
of ffeg^Atlantic Charter. But CAudently it 
AAms necessary to make “India a signatoiy 
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to the declaration along ^Mth ti\ent> three 
United nations” to appease American sen 
timent Japan s entry into the war, the loss 
of the \ aluable strategic bases m the Pacific, 
the debacle at Hongkong and Singapore, 
the imasion of Burma the re\erses in 
Afiica and m the Atlantic lia^e followed 
in such startling succession that India is 
no longer the primari concern of the British 
only but of uorld politics The lecent Msit 
ta India of the illustrious Chinese leader 
Chi-ing koi Sliek and Uis gras e w armng to 
Britain to gis c the people of India real 
political power the Non Pirt\ conference 
presided o\ ei b\ Sii Tej J3ahadur bapru 
nho plainh asserted that Britain has lost 
the moral support of India mas result m 
some minor changes hke the Indnnisation 
of the \ iccro\ s extourtise Council a place 
of India in the \llicd ar Council and 
partial i estoration of popular pro\ incial go\ a 
ernment But Japans hord s aie on the 
frontiers Sapru has e-vpressed his opinion 
that Britain has been callousK indiEfcrcn 
and cnnnnalh negligent of the task, o 
protecting India On the 'Uialogj of c j;nt 
in the Far East India should be prepare' 



for any eventuality if the command of 
Indian' Ocean has been lost and evacuation 
takes place, placing the burden of the de- 
fence of India on Indians themselves, dis- 
armed as they are. Even now, when the 
Eastern situation is so critical, Nehru and 
the Congress have asserted their capacity 
to protect the country against all Imperia- 
lisms, German, Japanese or anyother. De- 
claration of Indian independence, here and 
now, the right to elect a popular govern- 
ment on the basis of a constituent assembly, 
the repeal of the Arms Act and the manu- 
facture of all essential war material, full 
control over the defence and finance, the 
repudiation of the so-called treaties with 
the Indian States and of unjust interna- 
tional obligations — these alone can secure 
the whole hearted cooperation of India. 
The vforld War I succumbed to the Fourteen 
Points of Wilson, the world War II may 
succumb to the Eight Points of Churchill 
and Roosevelt, and sow the seed for new 

A 

^wars. » No World Order will be worth the 
name as long as India continues to be in a 
su^Tidinate position in the British “Com- 
nionwealP’ ’’ 
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